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A JOB CAN'T STAR 



THE 1939 CHEVY EXPRESS VAN LETS YOU GO UP TO lOO^OBQ MILES 
BEFORE THE FIRST SCHEDULED TUNE-UP. You ve got to get to 

work before you can gel down to work. That s why you need 
a reliable Chevy Express Van. M s part of the family of the 
most dependable, longest-lasting trucks.' ft comes with a 
full-frame chassis and a variety of powerful Vortec'engints; 



the 4300 V6. 5000 V8. 5700 V8 and 7400 V8 Afong 
with extended-life spark plugs. And extended life 
coolant that can go up to 5 years or 1 50.000 mile^ 
without changing, whichever comes first. And 
there s a 6.5 Liter Turbocharged Diesel V8 available- 
Plus, here s something extra you will want: 
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F THE VAN 



Up to $1840 in steel storage bins at no extra cost with our 
Commercial Customer Choice Program: Another reason why it 
pays to get the van that really delivers. Chevy Express Van, 

CALl 1-800- 950-2438 FOR CHEVV EXPRESS VAN 
iNFORMXriON OR VISIT wviiw.chevrolet.coni. 
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COVER STORY 



12 The EPA s New Reach 

Debate is raging over whether the agenc^s 
environmental-justice policy— which may 
result in denial of permits for industrial 
plants in minority are^Ls— wauJd hurt 
rather than help the people it is supposed 
topit>tect 

li — How The M.ici/ Wm Dernhped 
If} — Wreaillug With A Complex {mm 
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' 20 Small Business 
Financial Atfviser 

Deciding li a mutuiil ilmd Is Ux> big; raising 
low income workers' take-home pay; "de- 
bugging" a firm s purchase; ."lettii^g guide- 
lines for deciding when to sell stodcs, 

32 Low*Proine 
Money Sources 

Finding Capital: While "^d^r pri- 
vate-placement investors don't require 
control for their stake, they may expect 
rapid growth of stock value. 



46 Funding Opportunity 
Opens To Women 

An increa-smg numl^>fr (it 1 em ale entrepre- 
neun are di^'overing that when it ct>mes 
to t^pital, its something ventured, some- 
thing gained. 

il-^Veniimng (hd On The Web 



MARKETING 



27 Making Your Mark 
Through Branding 

Creating an "indelible impression" on con- 
sumers is a hot concept in marketing, and 
it's not just for the big boys. 



SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 



34 E-Commerce 
Takes Oft 

Online sales— between companies, not 
just to consumers — is thriving, expanding, 
and becoming a necesisity for small busi- 
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38 Getting There 
Via Computer 

Mappitij^^ ^or!v,.iri^ rtiables firms to use 
computers fs>r Uiitinfij customers and 
' speeding dehvi n+s anvwhere in the 
United StaU'S. 
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41 Keeping Would-Be 
Thieves At Bay 

Before choo^^ing a security system for your 
firm, decide what you want to protect and 
how high-tech a deterrent vou need. 



MANAGING 



44 A Very Able Work Force 

Hiring people with disabilities can im- 
prove the quality spirit, and productivi^ 
of your employees. 
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49 'Wart Till Your Father 
Gets Home' 

Tht pluj'',s Lhti Lhiii^' on the education cir- 
aiit; deciding how to treat the children. 



SPECIAL REPORT 



51 1999 Trucks Hit The Road 

With the new model year amving, small- 
truck makers m'e fulfilling buyers* wishes 
for t^rlike aimtbrts. and large-truck mak- 
ers are racing to catch up with demand. 



POLL RESULTS 



S9 Trade Issues 

The government df)esnl promote U.S. ex- 
ports sufficiently, said a majority of rt^spon- 
dents to the August Where J Stand poll. 
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59 On Worker Training 

ExpresB yvjur viewH tm the EPAs environ 
mental-juHtict? piAicy, under which a*gula 
tors coa^iider civit-rightfi implicntion^i in 
ciding whether to grant industrial permits. 
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A Controversy Brewing 
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One of the latest Clinton ad- 
ministration policies causing 
consternation among business 
leaders and state and local of- 
ficials has a lofty-sounding 
name — '*en\ii'Onmenta] jus- 
tice" — and it's si>arking con- 
troversy from Michigan to 
Louisiana. 

What's behind the policj; 
and how is it affecting businesses and communities? Nation's^ Busi- 
ness Senior Editors Dave Warner and Jim Woi^ham exploit these 
quastions and the ix)licy's potentially far-maching implications in 
tim month's cover story, beginning on PSige 12. 

Among the federal, stata, and local officials inteniewed for the 
aitiele was Carol BrowTien the U.S. Envii*onmental Protection 
Agency's administrator, in the photo above, (Warner is in the fore* 
ground, and Woi^sham is in the background.) The two reporters 
also talked with a uide range of business ouners, citizens groups, 
and others in developing their report. We hope you'll find this 
story to be interesting and thought-provoking* 

As we completed work on this issue, our long- 
time leader at NaiiauH BmhieHs, Dave Roe, 
retii^ed after moi'e than 18 years Vice Presi- 
dent^'ublishing. (We slipped in the accompany- 
ing photo, taken at a meeting with jx^tential ad- 
vertisers, after he left ) 

Dave's tenure is best reflected by one word: 
"excellence." We will miss him— and the quali- 
ties he stood for and the inspiration he pro- 
\ided — ti-emendously Yet we'll take heart in 
knowing that he'll use his speciaJ attributes to 
benefit others in his lifers next phase* 




Marj' Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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Web-Based Information 
Taken With A Grain Of Salt 

/LJ As an information professional 
c , 1 with 20-plus years of experience, I 
read "All The News That*s Fit To Net" 
[June I with interest but also with a mea- 
sure of concern. 

While the "push -technology" service and 
personalized World Wide Web search or 
news providei^ referenced — not to mention 
the Internet itself— unquestionably help 




people get to information faster, these op- 
tions are so seducti%^e that what tends to 
get overlooked is the fact that only the 
meanly of delivery is new; in many cases, 
the same old information in being aa^sed. 

In addition, what many nonspecialisls 
do not realize is that the quality of this 
content has gone down in recent years. 
Given that tfsere often is no vetting or 
copy-checking process for Web-based infor- 
mation, the reliability of much of it needs 
to be questioned. 

At my business- research finm, we use 
Web and database sources as a starting 
point* but we always develop the informa- 
tion further through additional sources, 
interviews, and verification. I suggest the 
same course of action to your readers, 
many of whom likely do not have the re- 
sources to ahs«)rb the pain that can result 
from bad information. 
Debmih C Smvtjf*r 
PmHidenf and Birectar cfReMarrh 
hi format iffti Pirn (Amencai Inc. 
EnfToIn 




The Advantages Of Selling 
A Business To Emnloyees 

sr-pi Your article "Selling Your Business: 
A Preview Of The Process" [Small 
Business Financial Adviser, August 1 omil- 



ted a valuable opportunity for company 
owners. 

Its an opportunity that has not only fi- 
nancial value but also a productivnty value 
that selling owners can apprtciatei that of 
leaving the company in trusted hands — 
the employees . 

Selling a company through an employee 
stock ownership plan, or ESOP, has be- 
come a popular way of transferring owner- 
ship. ESOPs are financially advantagtmus 
in that company distributions and divi- 
dends paid to an ESOP are tajc-deductible 
to the company. But there is also a psycho- 
logical advantage: the security that selling 
owners have in knowing they ai-e handing 
over the company to shareholders who 
have the biggest stake in the compan/s 
success- 
Employees will want the company to 
succeed and, because they have a stake in 
the bottom line, will work to make sure 
that it does, 

Setting up an ESOP is only one of many 
options tJiat selling owners have, but it is 
one that should be considered. 
X Michael Krding 

TIfi' E'SOP Amciaihn 
W(iHkwgtmk AC 



IRS Overhaul ts Welcome 
But Could Have A Flaw 

r j Ri 'yarding ' IKS Overhaul Is Good 
J Ni'w,H For Smalt' Business Owners'" 



[Dateline: Washington, September 1, 1 
agree that the measure signed int*? law by 
President Clinton on July 22 will provide 
some balance in business peoples dealings 
with the Internal Revenue Service, 

If 1 understand the law correctly, the 
1R*S now must prove its case against a 
taxpa>^r rather than the Uixpayer having 
to prove he or she is innoctmt. 

However, I believe there is one weak- 
ness in the law: It could make it easier for 
the few who intentionally cheat to hide 
their transgressions. The IRS should be 
allowed to recover its costs if it proves 
guilt 

iJfj/Mvf Limheider 
Gmnd Rapida, MmtL 



Welfare Checks Shouidn t Go 
To Post'Oflice Boxes 

MI agree v. nli A L. Rodenburg and 
the poinl.^ lu' makes in "Four Ideas 
For Repairing The Social Security Prf>- 
gram" [Letters, Junel. Especially on target 
were the suggestions for ensuring that 



Get Instant 
Facts By Fax 



only li%dng individuals who reside in the 
United States and are not in prison re- 
ceive benefit checks. , 

The same type of simple logic should | 
apply to welfare pa3mients. States should | 
stop sending welfare checks to post-oEBce I 
boxes, as there is no way to determine if I 
the recipient is in need of assistance, no 
longer liv^ in the state, or has died. 

To collect checks, welfare recipients 
should have to show yp at an office, iden- 
tify* themselves, establish the fact that they 
live in the state, and provide any other in- 
formation relative to welfare eligibilily. 
JameaC. Hani ma it 

Kaihm Wilh GmtKdd&Ckiic 



Children Should Keep Noses 
Out Of Dad s Love Lite 

JZl I was appalled at the advice given 
by both experts in "Aging Dad 
Finds Romance" I Family Business Case 
Study, Augustl 

An 83-year-old wid- 
ower meets a 75- 
year^jld 




Woman with whom he enjoys lively com- 
panionship. He already has handed over 
m^ority control of the business to h^ chil- 
dren, who are all employed with thy com- 
pany Tlie children are in dire fear of what 
Uiey call a "gold digger** 

Give me a break. I'm sure these little 
darlings worked hard, but a lot of peo- 
ple work hard and never get a crack at 
ownership. 

Where is trust? Where is the right to 
privacy? These ''kids" apparently have 
decided that their father's being alone 
and lonely and playing with his grand- 
chitdren is enough for him. How nice of 
them. 

If 1 wert* the father, I w^ould lay down the 
kw^ — in no untv?rtain termi?— that the chil- 
dren cut out Huch gn*dy and adf^leRient be- 
havior and focus on what they already 
have. PmnkJy. its none of their business* 
CanmvH Kmie 
Vice Pnwdettt 
^^''f^fftrBmtiftg, Inc. 




Think About The Consequences 
OfA National Sales Tax 

From my perspective as the owner 
of a retail furniture store, I want to 
offer a warning to anyone who believes that 
a national sales tax would be a good alter- 
native to the current income-tax system. 

About five years ago, the sales tax in the 
county where 1 do business increased by 
one peit:entage point. There was a certain 
amount of urgency among consumers to 
buy before the increase took effect. 

Can you imagine how great the panic to 
buy would be among consumers trying to 
beat a sales-tax increase of 10 percentage 
points or more? There would not be 
enough merchandise available to handle 
demand People would increase their debt 
load to buy cars* clothes, fiimiture, appli- 
Qims, electronics, and more. 

After the sales tax took effect, there 
wouldn't be much demand for that same 
merchandise— a new car would cost 
$1,600 to $5,000 more, a suit would cost 
$40 Id $150 more, and so on. Where would 
the sales-tax revenue come from then? 

Sune, eventually— after, say. one to three* 
yeare— consumers amid spend some of the 
mon^ tiiey aaved from a reduced or nonex- 
istent federal income tax. But most people 
will have bought durable, big-ticket items 
before the sales-tax increase tjook effect. For 
example, anyone who bought a new car be* 
fore the increase would n*t need another 
new car until three to six years later 

If a national sales tax is to be debated, 
let*s think about all the possible results. 
HL HefL (hmn- 
Reno Gulkrff nf Fimiiiitre 
Rena 

Correction 

In "Riding High On Theme Parks*' [Au- 
gustL it was incumjctly reported that Ger- 
ald King and four partaers bought Ride & 
Show Engineering Inc. in 1995. They 
bought Kinetix Group Inc., a subsidiaiy of 
Ride & Show, and later renamed the firm 
KX International. It is based in Apopka, 
Fla. Ride & Show, based in San Dtmas, 
Calif, is still in busine^. 
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Naming Your Firm? 
Do Detective Wori( 



Shakespeare had it both 
right and wrong when 
he wTOte: "What's in a 
nanie? That which we 
call a rose by any other name 
would smeU as sweet " 

Three years ago, when my 
wife, Melinda, and I opened an 
upscale gift shop in New- 
tonville, Mass., we derived a 
name from the charBcteis Nick 
and Nora of the 1930s and '40.s 
*The Thin Man" detective 
movies. We thought the 
name— Nick & Nora Creative 
GiftB— siet us apart from other 
gift shops that had descriptive 
names, and it provided a nat- 
ural extension in our business 
philosophy— the ""Thin Man'' 
characters were always looking 
for "the goods,** so my wife and — — - — 
I searched for what we called 
"the good goods.'* Throw in our dog— a 
Welsh terrier, a similar breed as Asta^ the 
dog in *The Thin Man" movies— and the 
picture was complete. Or so we thought 
until last fall, when we were notified that 
our company's name was already regis- 
tered to a New York City -based clothing 
manu^cturer 

While we believed that there was little 
chance that customers could be con- 
fiised^ — a key issue in disputes over trade- 
maife and service marks—our legal coun- 
sel advised us to change the business 
name rather than fight a costly battle that 
we probably would lose. 

Though we have made significant invest- 
ments of time and money in both our old 
and new names— we're now called Present- 
Company Creative Gifts— our customers, bo 
our surprise, haven't seemed to notice the 
name change. And our sales, which we 
thougjit would decline, have grt jwn steadily, 
Despite this eventual happy outcome, 
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we found that having to change the name 
of your company or product can be a has- 
sle. We learned this lesson the hard way. 
but here are some tips that might help 
you win the name game from the start: 

Seek the unique. The more unusual 
the name, the better the chances that a 
trademark or service-maHc search by your 
patent-and-trademark lawyer will come 
out in your favor. If the name of your busi- 
ness or product is too generic— The Gift 
Shop, for example— you won't be abie to 
itjgister it You t^n make a name stand out 
by combining unrelated words (Blue Avo- 
cado» for example) or including your own 
name in the shop's name < Gifts by Robert). 

Do a complete siearch. We checked our 
name only vvithin our gtate. That*s when» 
we went wrong; the clothing manufacturer 
was based in another state. A complete 
search of state and national databases 
costs about $500, and registering your ser- 
vice mark or trademark with the U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office adds as 
much as $L50f) to the vmi. That a a pit* 
tanoe oompaml with what it could cost you 
if you re sued for trademark infrtngement. 

Seek the right advice. Filing your 
busing name with your state i^ovemment 
doesn't offer the protections of registering 



with the U S. Patent and 
TVademark OfRce. Make sure 
any lawyer you hire to raster 
a name or to assess your 
chances in a trademark or ser* 
vice-mark dispute has exper- 
tise in trademark law and, if 
possible, understands small- 
business issues. 

Use the proper notation& 

Fyou register your business or 
product name, using correct 
notations is key While the use 
of the uppercase notation ^TM* 
after a name provides little in 
the way of legal rights, it sig- 
nals not only that you are 
claiming the name for your 
product but also that you are 
knowledgeable about protect- 
ing proprietary names and in- 
formation. Once a name has 
been registered, using the registered-trade- 
mark symbol ^"W carries with it legal rights, 
including the right to collect damages. That 
right is waived if the symbol isn\ us^. 

Fight to protect your mark* The 

clothing manufacturer used the Nick and 
Nora name for 12 years before we started. 
While we saw no potential confusion, the 
other company had the right to protect it- 
self. We're now protecting our new name. 
Establishing the good name of your busi* 
ness involves too much work to allow oth- 
ers to infringe on it. ti 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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FEDERAL BUDGET 



Tax And Budget Matters Expected 
To Dominate Congressional Debate 

Taxes are expected to be a major topic of 
debate as Congress races against the 
deadline for finalizing a Federal budget 
and fmssi^g spending bills for fiscal 1999, 
which begins Oct. 1. 

As lawmakers returned from their Au* 
giast recess, the House and Senate re- 
mained far apart on the question of how 
much to cut taxes to take advantage of the 
projected $63 billion surplus in the fiscal 
1999 budget 

Among the tax items expected to be 
taken up before the lawmakers go home 
to campaign for the November elections 
are several business tax breaks that have 
expired or are slated to expire. Those 
items include two tax credits that have 
proved to be important to many small 
busine^es; both expired June 30. 

One is the research-and-experimenta- 
tion tax credit, which allowed a firm to 
take a 20 percent credit for research-and- 
development costn above a base amount of 
up to 50 percent of the firm's current re- 
search expenditures. 

The other expired tax break is the 
work-opportunity tax credit, which al- 
lowed a firm to take a credit of 40 percent 
of the first $6,000 of wages paid to weN 
fare recipients, high-risk youth, and other 
disadvantaged people who worked more 
than 400 hours a year. For those who 
worked less than 400 hours, the credit 
was 25 percent. 

Meanwhile, lawmakers still must agree 
on a budget for fiscal 1999 m well as the 
specifics of related spending bills to fiind 
government pn^rams. None of the 13 ap- 
propriations bills had cleared Congress 
when the lawmakers recesssed. 

The House and Senate have passed 
budget resolutions calling for about $1.7 
trillion in federal spending in 1999, but 
the two versions differ in some provisions. 
For example, the House offers $101 billion 
in tax cuts over five years, while the Sen- 
ate allows $30 billion. 

With their eye on the budget surplus, 
lawmakers an expected to consider vari- 
ous tax-reductkin propoeals, inducing fur- 
ther reductkms in capital -gains and esUte 



—JamcH Worsham 



POSTAL COSTS 



New Postal 
Rates Effective 
On Jan. 10 

\ 
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TtT€ average Increase in postaJ 
rules schedutecf to take eftect Jan 
10 will be 2 9 percent, which the 
U.S. Postal Service says will be 
Ihe smallest increase in 27 yeaf^, 
Ihe first across-the-board revision 
in rates m four years will be 
accompanied by a new cJelfvefy- 
confirmation senrice for Priority 
Mail and parcel post itenns. The 
Postal Service says it will contifiue 
to ofler deep discounts tor bulk 
mailers. 




Item 


Current 
Rate 


New 
Rate 


Percent 

Increase 


First Class Letter 
First Ounce 
Additional Ounce 


$0.32 
0.23 


S0.33 
0.22 


3.1% 
(4.3) 


Postcard 


0.20 


0.20 


— 


Priority Mail (2 lbs.) 


3.00 


3.20 


6.7 


Express Mail (8 oz.) 


10.75 


11.75 


9.3 


Local Newspaper 


0.145 


0.1 57 


8.3 


National IVIagazine 


0,271 


0.291 


7.4 


Parcel Post— Basic 


2.63 


3.15 


19.8 


SOUHCE L B POSTAL SERVICE 










STATISTICS 



Key Measure Of Inflation 
Undergoing Change 

The CuiLSLuner iMo? Index iCPI), the most 
widely used measure of inflation^ will un- 
dei^ a msyor adjustment early next year 
to iieflect more accurately how conaimers 
shift to lower- priced substitutes when 
price45 rise. 

The change will be the last in a series of 
modifications to the inflation measure that 
began sev^eral years ago to correct fr>r what 
many critics said was its overstatement oi' 
inflation. Revisions from 1995 through 
January 1999 ^ill have the overall effect of 
shaving 74 hundredths of a percentage 
point off the index, according to calcula- 
tions from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Council of Economic Advisera. 

The CP! is med by the government to 
set cost-of-living raises for government 
workers, federd retirees, and Social Secu- 
rity recipients. Many private businesses 
use it to actjust prices and determine the 
level of pay increases. And other costs, 
mich as rent, often are tied to the CPL 



The latest change — for so-called substi- 
tution biai*— will shave about two-tenths 
oi' a percentage point off the CPL Substi- 
tution bias oa'urs when consumers, faced 
with a higher price for a pnKJuti, shift to a 
lower-priced substitute — anothi^r brand, 
perhap, or another sttire or supplier. 

— James Warsham 

Book, CD-ROM Can Help You Find 
Wide Range 01 Government Data 

Need statistical or other iiiroE'iualioii ihim 
a government agency but dt>n't know how 
to find it? Govenimmf On Thr Nrt, a 711- 
page book and accompanying CD-ROM. 
contains the Internet addresfl4*s for more 
than 2,000 online government sites. Pub- 
lished by NoltJ Press? of Berkeley, Calif., 
itmwjtalarwnK the btx)k and CD l$:i9.9ri J 
include federal and state agencies and 
courts as well m foreign goN'emments. The 
CD pn)vide« direct link^ to the sites and to 
Internet search engines such as YahcKi and 
AltaVista. 

David Wanmf 




Whether mafieuveiing around ^^^^^^^^^ | 
the cornm at Oaytona 
international Speecfway or teeing off on the 
1 2th hole at Augusta National, in easrer for 
profesfjonals like NASCAR Driver Brett 
Bodfne and FGA Golfer Jeff Sluman. 

The same holds true for payroll pfocesiing— 
the professionals at Paychew can handle all 
of your payroll processing needs with speed 
and precision. We have the resources and pro- 
cessing sawy, to specialize in the details of payroll 
processing. Additional services include electronk 
payroll taK payments, direct deposit, 401 |k) 
recondkeepfng. and section 125 plans. 

Leave the serious drivrng to Brett and Jeff. Leave 
the payroll to Paychex. C«ll 1 401^112^1192. 



Accura te 



fWCHEX 
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Managing Your Small Business 



What you see is ivhat you buy, selling cars — and satisfaction; 
how to sitcceed by stayhig at home. 

ByTkonmLove 



AUTOMATION 



Pushing TTie Envelope 
With Vending Machines 

If you think of vendnig machines simply 
as ctispensers of soft drinks, snack focds, 
and items such as combs and painkillers, 
Kent Savage wants you to think a^in. 

Savage is president of Cindnnati -based 
Vertex Technologies, Inc., and he sees 
vending machines as miniature retail 
stores for sales and distribution of every- 
thing from cameras and blue jeans to tools 
and manufacturing equipment *The sk/s 
the Hmit," he says. 

Savage, who has been developing vend- 
ing and distribution systems for more 
than 20 yeara, says his broadened view of 
the buBtness dates to a visit to Japan 10 
years ago, Tn Japan, they sell eveiything 
out of madiines," he says, "^y everything* I 
mean compact discs, pearls and amethyst 
jewelry that costs $300 or more, been 
and cubed beef in refrigerated machines in 
front of convenience stores.'' The array of 
items, he says, is '^almost endless/ 

Since that trip, Savage's company has 
been developing vending machines for both 
the industrial and retail markets. Busi- 
nesses can benefit from vending machines 
because they distribute or sell items with- 
out sales workers having to be present 

In retailing, for example, Vertex de- 
signed a machine to vend Kodak single- 
use cameras at the 1996 Summer 
Olympic Games in Atlanta, It was one of 
the earliest uses of a machine in the 
United States to dispense items costing 
$5 to $20, he says. He developed technol- 
ogy that enabled the machines to return 
relatively large amounts of change — in 
this instance, Susan B. Anthony dollars. 

For the industrial market, the firm de- 
signed machines that dispense tools and 
I supplies used by variotis companies, oper* 
ated with individualized ID tirds. For ex- 
ample, at a remote railroad terminal, 
train crews can use a Vertex machine to 
^■1 stock up on items ranging from radio bat- 
teries and work gloves to paper towels and 
^HLfimtan lotion. 

And a Vertex machine at a nuclear- 
I power plant in Tbxas offers mechanics an 

K assortment of goods — from cutting disks, 
wire brushesp safety gtas^, and leak-de- 
tection fluid to three fla vors of Gatorade. 
Savage says vending machiaes can 




Vending-machine maltsr Kent Saixuje Hatjs sellhig fnvducts Im tmy mn bemfii siimlf fi rm 



hanl 



help a small manufacturer, for example, 
keep industrial supplies accessible to 
workers during off-hours when the firm 
cannot afford to staff the storeroom. Or a 
retailer, he says, could place such ma- 
chines outside the store to offer 24-hour 
sales of some of its merchandise. The 
machines can be designed to be "very 
thefl-resistant." he explains, as well as 
weatherproof and heated or c<K>led. 
And modem vending machines not only 



ECONOMtC DEVELOPMENT 



Rating The States For Small Firms 

Do you wonder how your state rates as a 
plac^ to operate a small business? Or have 
you thought about moving your business 
and wondered about the gmalUbusiness 
climate in other states? | 

The Small Business Survival Founda- 
tion, using information such as personal 
and business tax rates, health-insurance 
and utility costs, and crime statistics, 
ranked the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia according to how hospitable i 
they are for small businesses. I 

The foundation is the nedearch and edu- I 



can dispense items, he says, but also can 
accept returns- A company selling car- 
tridges of printer toner, for instance, could 
credit the return of an empty unit against 
the purchase of a fiall one. The maehineB 
can monitor their inventories and reorder 
when supplies drop to a certain level. 

Savage says his machines can free 
workers from mundane tasks, allowing 
I them to devote their time to more impor- 
! tant— and more profitable — activities, ■ 



cational arm of the Washington. D.C, -based 
Small Business Survival Committee, a 
nonproHt, nonpartkan small-buHineas orgs* 
nization. 

According to the foundation's third an- 
nual survey. South Dakota is the most hos^ 
pitable state, followed by Wyoming, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, and Wishingt^in. 

"Our Small Business Survival Index 
serves as a comprehensive measure of 
government-imposed and related costs 
that impact small businesses and entre- 
preneurs," says Raymond J. Keating, the 
survey s author and the organization s 
chief eco nomist B 
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A Rural Car Dealer 
WiUi eig-CftyBlte 

One might expect that thv 
nation's top seller of an ex- 
pensive sports car mch as 
the Dodge Viper would be in 
New York City. Los Angeles, 
or some other large — and 
rich— metropolitan area. 

However, Dan Fitzgerald, 
owner of Fitzgerald Motor- 
sports, has achieved this di^^- 
tinction in Laconia, N,H., a 
rural Umn with a populaticni 
of about 16.000. Fitzgerald 
has sold more than 500 new 
and used Vipers since the car 
was introduced in 1993. Last 
year he sold 64 of the L458 
new Vipers sold in the Uniteti 
States, more than any other 
dealer, according to Chn'sler 
Corp. spokesman David 
Eishoff 

How does Fitzgerald sell so 
many of the sports cars — which cost 
$70,000 or more— from a small town? 
"Marketing and experience in dealing 
with the type of buyer of the product 1 
sell," he says, adding that he has been in 
the basin ess for about 40 years. 

He credits his t^ll-free telephone num- 



ENTREPHENEURSHIP 



What Leads To Success 
In A Home-Based Business? 

Authors Sujuiy and Kirn 15aker, in 
doing research for their Ixiok, Petersons 
Uffimaie Hume Offivf^ SttrviiHtl Gitidv 
< Petersons, $18,951, interviewed hun- 
dreds of hoine-baBed entrepreneurs and 
telecommuters to determine what they 
have in common as a group and how 
they have fared. 
Among the findings: 

■ The ideas for successflil businesses 
ranged fitjm ordinarj^ to weird and mun- 
dane to extraurdinar>^ but the business 
idea seemed to Ix* less important than the 
entrepreneur s desire to sua^ed. 

■ Age, sex, and ethnic background were 
not relevant in forecasting the success of 
the ventures* 

■ Education also was not a predictable 
factor of success. 

■ Motivation md productivity levels 
of telecommuters often surpass the per- 
formance of their peers who work in an 
oflice. 

■ Many of the homp-bnsed entrepre- 
neurs were unemployed when they 
started their businesses. 

■ Most of the entrepreneurs started 
with less than $5,000 in the bank, and 
some had no sfinngs. 

The Bakers book covem topics as varied 




dealer h'^t F\fy}i m}dfV*iiti*i frf hh^ ntmUfjcatknh in Imco- 

'ftKKlemivK 



ber— 1-800- VIPER 15 i 1-800-847-37 15 h- 
his extensive advertising in m^jor publica- 
tions, and his World Wide Web site, 
mtm\fitziriototsfMHif^.t'om, for getting his 
dealership known far and wide- He says 
he spends about $10,000 a month in ad- 
vertising around the world. 



as developing plans and setting up opera- 
tions and work zones, managing time to 
increase productivity, selecting furniture, 
making sales, and handling promotion 
and legal issues. 

The bcKjk comes with a CD-ROM con- 
taining information for the home-ofTice 
worker, including printable forms, lists of 



fJB TIPS 



ftade-Show Gfveaways 

Is u vvotthwhiiu tju lui . ! . . jwayg or pre- 
miums at your trade n /a i h m dh? 

It Ls, aa'rirding to Alien Komrpacki, presi- 
dent of the Incomm Research Center, a 
Chicago-based organization that conducts 
trade-show training for companies nation^ 
wide, 

A survey this year of attendees of sev- 
eral business- and industrial-oriented 
trade shows found that 52 percent are 
likely to stop at an exhibit with give- 
aways. 20 percent are likely to remember 
the booths that have giveaways, and 25 
percent believe that giveaways are nice 
but not necessar>' 

Only 3 percent said exhibitors should 
not use giveaways. 

Additional inft»nnation on how U) shme 
at a trade show is available on the In- 
C'^' ^' ' ' ' ' s Internet site. 



Dne of the reasons people 
buy fn>m us is the gtiaranlee 
we give them," Fitzgerald 
says, "If we ship them a car 
and they don't accept it when 
it arrives, we take it back and 
give them their money back. 
We've never had anybody 
.^hip a car hack."" 

Fitzgerald says his cus- 
tomers come from all over 
the United States— *we sell 
as many in North Carolina 
as we do in Massachu- 
setis" — as well as from Eu- 
mpe. 

Fitzgerald is optimistic 
that he can stay at the top 
of the Viper sales charts. "As 
long as the market holds up, 
there is no reason we can^ 
continue to sell as many 
Vipers as we have been,"* he 
says. *'Tbe economy just 
— seems to help people buy 
toys." 

Vipers aren*t the only "toys* that 
Fitzgerald sells. His Web site offers a se- 
lection of other upscale cars, including 
the Audi A/6, the BMW 325i convertible, 
the Jaguar XJS convertible, the Mit- 
subishi 3000 GT. the Plymouth Prowler, 
and the Tbyota Supra T^in TUrbo. ■ 



home-based -business opportunities, a 
sample business plan, links to related 
World Wide Web sites, and Internet 
browser softw^are. 

The guide is available in bookstores. It 
also can be purchased by calling Peter- 
son s at l-800-33B-:i282 or visiting the 
publi.^hers Website, ^^v^^^:/^^"f^'^w//.s^f/n^ ■ 



Your Firm Could Win $5,000 

Mail Boxes Etc. i> ^itarching naUonwide 
for a smalNbusiness owner with 20 or 
fewer employees to he featured on the 
company's television commercial that is 
scheduled to appear during the Super 
Bowl game on Jan. 31. 

The featured business owner will re- 
ceive $5,(X)i), and two runners-up will re* 
c^ive S2.01M] each. 

Entrants must answer the following 
questions, each in 25 words or fewer 

**How does your business demonstrate 
the entn?preneurial spirit of small busi- 
ness in AmerieaT 

*'Whal would you my alxmt your busi- 
' nesft to 130 million Super Bowl Mowers?" 

Forms for entering the pnimoiion am be 
obtained at participating Mail Hf*xt^ Etc 
centers or thnjugh ll^** t^impfmy's Inlemet 
sitt* at w(mimiM\am> The search will end 
I Oct, 15. le 
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Hie EPA's New Reach 



Dfjtmd Warner and James W€^:^mfi 
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Detroit Mayor Dennis Archer's drive 
to revitalize his aging industrial 
city, like ,similar efforts across the 
country, has run into a potential 
new roadblock: the U,S, Environmental 
Prctoctkiii AgeiK^. 



I Detroit bears the physical scars of 
decades of urban decay and unrest: high 
unemployment, widespread poverty* the 
losK or threatened loss of countless busi- 
I nessefi, and a shrinking auto induMtr>— 
I from 16 automakers to tjfiree since 1960. 



In 1994, with support from residents 
and busine^seii, Archer won a 10-year fed- 
eral "empowerment zone" designation for 
an 18.35-square-mile area near the De- 
troit River marked by run-down housings 
I abandoned plants, and high unemploy- 
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Debate is raging over whether a policy tlmt 
caiild block pennitsjbr indmtnal pimits in 
minority areas ivould hurt rather tlmn help 
the people it is supposed to protect 



i 
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But Archer 8 plam may be derailed by a 
Clinton administration policy that could 
keep some new businesses out of Detroit 
and possibly slow the creation of jobs that 
bring paychecks and benefits to the city s 
residents, Momjver, the pohcy is affecting 
other areas of the countrj^ and could ex- 
tend even further. 

At issue now is the conflict among the 
envimnmental-ja<5tice policy, rooted in the 
1964 Ci%il Rights Act, which bars discrimi- 
nation against individuals based on race, 
c()lor, or national origin, and economic-de- 
velcjpment programs aimed at providing 
jobs to minorities and the poor. 

The cinl-ri^ts law's Title VI. w^hich pro- 
hibits discrimination in federal agencies' 
piTjgnmis, has been expanded by some fed- 
' nd courts and agendei> to bir not only in- 

iitional discrimination but also programs 

lid policies that have a '^discriminatory ef- 
h 11*" or a "disparate impact** on those pro- 
k-cted by the statiJte. fSee "How The Policy 
\\m Developed," Page 14. 

In 1994, President Clinton required that 
all federal agencies apply the provision to 



meat The designation 
provides tax breaks to 
companies locating in 
the area. Since the zone was established, 
but^ineHj^es havi* committed $2 billion to 
build in it and $7 biflion cit\^'id<:*, 

"We re in the pn>cesf* of going through 
some major t»conomic development in the 
<^tyr Archer told Sal ion fi Htm mm in a re- 
t^^i'nt interview. "We are in the process of 
Imilding a brand new downtown* 



the programs and policies of federally 
funded entities that affect human health 
and the environment, including state 
agencies. Now. the EPA is s<'*^king it) placv 
new substantive requirements on state 
agendf^s that issue environment^d permits 
for industrial plants and waste-disponal 
optmitions to ensure that minorities and 



the poor do not bear a "disproportionate'' 
diare of environmental risks. 

More than 50 complaints from around 
the countn' alleging such discrimination 
have been filed with the EPA H> dc^al Vi^th 
them, the agency^ issued an ""interim gxiid- 
ance*" directive in Fet>ruanr-. It details how 
the agency's dvil-rights and regional offices 
should determine whether an environmen* 
tal permit for an existing or propcjsed in- 
dustrial plant, or a plant expansion, in a 
predominantly minority neighborhood has 
had or would have a dbcriminator>' or dis- 
parate impact on residents. 

But the guidance, which the EPA says is 
not in final form, has stirred opposition 
among local and state officials, busineBS 
groups, and citizen? organizations con* 
cenicd about ecttnomic development. Pro- 
ponents and oppcments are pc^ised for bat- 
tle in support of or against the EPA— in 
the federal courts and in the political 
anena. Congress has moved to cx>ntain the 
environmental-justice e^rt but the effee* 
tiveness of its actions mA dear. 

The guidelines "set off aJarm bells within 
our business com muni ties f says Detroit's 
Archer. If they take effect as written, he 
adds, they "will have a substantial chilling 
effect on basinesss motivation to invest not 
only in Detnnt but in other dtifes." 

Tlw Origin 01 The PoNcv 

Knvmjnnu/niai jusuce grew out of a con- 
cept called "enxirtmmentfil racism," which 
hMB that over the years, a dispitiportion- 
. ' number of area*? pcipulated by the poor 
minorities have been chosen as loca- 
! ions for industnal plants and waste sites* 
*'The environmental -justice movement 
has put back into the agenda the whole 
issue of environmental assessment and 
impact and equal proti?ctionr says Robert 
Bui lard, director of the Environmental 
Ju ' ' ' ' Center at Clark Atlanta 
U 1 1 I nta and a leading propo- 

nenl ul the tuncept. "People are saying 
they should not have to trade their health 
for joi)H." 

Richard Lazarus, a law professor at 
Gefjrgetown University Law Center in 
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Washington, D.C, notes the policys 
roots in the 1964 civil -rights law: 
^tle VI has been on the books 34 
years. It s about time someone 
started moving the pnicess " 

Tb Carol BTOwner, administrator of 
the EPA^ the policy is new legal turf, 
""It's really sort of a new application 
of the Chril Rights Act," she said in a 
recent interview with NutirmH Hmh 
}ie^'tii. (See excerpts in "Wrestlin)^ 
With A Complex Issue/ Page 16. i 
Over time, she added, it may take 
court cases to sort out how the law 
appli^ to ensironniental dispute' ^ 

This untrod legaJ ground has op- 
ponents worried that environmental 
justice will open a new legal avenui* 
that the EPA could use to disap- 
prove emission, discharge, and 
waste permits. 

For starters, they say, the polio 
collides with the concept of enter- 
prise or empfjwerment zonei^, which 
are designed to attract business develop- 
ment to blighted areas. And critics my 
the policy interferes with the EPAs own 
program to clean up "brownfield^''--aban- 




doned im ■<it^ fiites. The pro- 

gram is d< . - , 1! I i - ! . m sites so they can 
be used for productive purposes such as 
job-producing industries. 



In Chester, Pa.. Zukm Magfteld head 
ufilmtrr RemdeHh ConcerimtFor 
Qmlitij Uvmg, mun the vMy iirn'mt 
need any more **poUuthug'' mditdrm. 



"If businesses cant go into areas 
that need economic development 
and jobs the most, theyll be left 
with no choice but to move their op- 
erations to other areas, possibly 
overseas," says Thomas J. Donohue, 
president and CEO of the U-S, 
Chamber of Commerce. The EPA 
policy, he says» is ^'economic, social, 
and environmental insanity" 

Hany Alford, president and CEO 
of the Washington-based National 
Black Chamber of Commerce, 
agj'ees: "At stake is our place in the 
global economy. Do we put these 
plants here or put them in places 
like Mexioo or Brazil?^ 
It is the economic impact on the 
minority community that critics cite most 
often. "The effect on the minority commu- 
nity that this whole policy is intended to 
help could be devastating.'* says Stephen 



How The Policy Was Developed 



The Clinton administration's polio' on en- 
vironmental justice and the U.S. Environ- 
mental Pmtecti(>n Agenc\-^"s subssequent 
'*interim guidance' directive for imple- 
menting that policy trace their roots to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Heres a chnino!- 
og>' of the develop- 
ment of environmen- 
tal-justice policy. 



July 1973 

The EPA i.s.sues a regulation to implement 
Title VT in federal envinmmental pro- 
j^rams as a result of a ret)uirt™ent for ail 
U.S. agencies to implement Title VI in the 
programs under their jurisdiction. 
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July 1964 

President Johnson 
aigas the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. This hLs- 
tonc statute accorded 
minorities equal pn)- 
tection i ind 
pmhibiu .. Ninal 
discrimination against 
individuals based on 
their rat^, color or na- 
tional origin. 

Ti tle Vi of the act 
states: person in 
the United States 
shall, on the ground of 
race, color, or national 

origin* be excludt'd — 

ftnrn participation in, 

be denied ibe benefits of. or he Foihjected to 
discriminatirm under any pnignim or arttv 



President Lyntlon Johnson 

.^/{//M ilw pjti t ( trti 
Rkfhh Art us SemU' 
fradei-s^ Etryftt M. Dtrk- 
R'ilL and HidMtri H, 
HitmpkjTif, D-Mlnn^ 



January 1984 

llie EPA'?> n:!gulation is 
amended to prohibit Recipi- 
ents of EPA assistance fii>m 
carrying out any policy or 
prrjgrani that has the f0'ii of 
dlscTiminating agatast indi- 
viduals oovm*d \yy the 1964 
Civil RighU Act. Reapients of 
EB\ aid were usually state 
agencies ix'ceivqng federal 
funds to implement envin>n- 
mental-pmtection pujgrams. 



Febnmiy 1994 
Tlie Civil Rights Aet 
and Title VI are invoked by 
President (linton when he 
imieB an executive order di- 
recting all iedem! ap:(*ncie« to 
— - incfirporate as pari f>f their 

mission the g^ial ' ' : 

envininmentai justice in 
that fedemlly Emded pf>lrties ur ui pnif^-ams 



ity receivii^ federal financial ai^sistance," do not subject minority and low-income 



communities to "disproportionately high 
and advert human health or envininmen- 
tai effects.' 

February 1998 

lb implement the president's executi\'e 
order, the EPA gives its Office of Civil 
Rights what is called Interim Guidance 
For Investigating Title \1 
Adniinintrntive Complaints 
ChiUlenging Permits. Hie 
gutdelinei^ lay out the steps 
the EPAs civil -rights and 
r i ^gional officx»s must take to 
■ ■ ■ -tigale a aimplaint that 
.1 ji \s a T^tle \1 vifjkitif^n 
by a recipient of EPA funds. 

August 1998 

The U.S. Supmme Court 
ordei's the ILS. Court of 
Ap|>f'al?^ for the 31^1 Cimiit 
in Philadetphia to reinstate 
a Riling by the II S, District 
(^ourt for the Eastern Di^ 
trict of Pennsylvania, The 
ruling stated that private 
citizens have no nghf to 
sue over viola! ! ' 'le 
VI of the I9fvl * I i»ts 
Att : however, the ruling applu*s only in 
the District (>*urt s Jurisdictifm. 




President CImton, rr/^ 

Rii/htH Art imted 
an r^rertdiiT order ht 
199i mkditkhiitg ilw 
rn ri mnnmiial -jm • 
t m^ fMtlirft 
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Huebnen a fellow in environmental policry 
at the Center for the Studv of Amencan 
Business at Washington University in St. 
Lauis. 

However, s^me observers say the policy 
could have even greater implications for 
society and the economy Thafs the view 
of Christopher Foreman, a senior fellow at 
the centrist Brookings Institution in 
Washington and author of a new 
book, 77^** Ftvnme ami l^Hl ofEn- 
viro mm n ial J nut tee iBrookmgB, 
$22.95 K "This is a long^erm politi- 
cal fight over the future course of 
environmental policy,'* Foreman 
says. Moreover, he adds, "enviran- 
mental justice is a social-justice 
movement that is using environ- 
mental themes as a way to do poli- 
tics." 

''Don I Build H Here" 

Although environmental justice did 
not receive much attention at the 
EPA until President Clinton and 
Vice President Gore ttK>k ofTice in 
1993 — after making it a major issue 
in their campaign — cxjncerns about 
it have been raised since the 1950s. 

People leaving urban, industrial- 
ized areas for the suburbs didn't 
want industrial plants t-o foUow. In 
addition, they wanted existing fac- 
tories and dumps cleaned up. This 
movement led lo the creation of th^' 
EPA in 1970, the Clean Air Act 
1970, the Clean Water Act of 1972, 
and a not-in-my-back*yard mind- 
set as the public became morr 
aware of the environmental haz- 
ards in ev^eryday life. 

The battle cry of "don*t build it 
here" took on racial tones in 1979 
when a black community group in 
Houston sued to stop a landfill 
from being established in its neigh- 
borhood. The group said that most - — 
of the city s incinerators and land- 
fills were in minority areas. 

Another notable incident took place in 
1982 in mostly minority Warren County, 
N.C., where more than 500 people were ar- 
rested for protesting a proposed landfill to 
hold dirt ctintaminated by polychlorinated 
biphenyls, or PCBs» a compound that has 
been linked to cancer. The landfill was 
built 

Cher the next few years, several studies 
indicated that minorities were more likely 
than whites to live in communities with 
■ I i ' ■ 1 -te H ites. A U,S. Cieneral Ac* 
m:.; ii,^ ' Mine report in 1983» for exam- 
ple, found that three of the four biggest 
hassardouH- waste sites in the Southeast 
were in majority-black communities. 

The issue got little attention at the fed- 
eral level until the EPA established the 



Environmental Equity Work Group in 
1989 and the Office of Environmental Eq- 
uity in 1992. during the Bush administra* 
tion^ to monitor the public's environmental 
concemB, A year later, the Clinton admin- 
iBtration set up the Office of Environmen- 
tal Justi<^ and created the National Envi- 
ronmental Justice Advisory Council, and 
the first environmental-justice complaints 




Industrial plants increase &?m?i^^/or ofiter twHptiHiM mys 
JtfHiftif Howtmti^ ownerofrntdrndionfimis m Che^eK Pa, 



were filed with the agency. 

That year, a minorit>' citizens group in 
Chester, Pa., tried to block— through an 
appeal to the state Environmental Hear- 
ing Board — a permit for Thermal Pure, a 
waste-treatment company that wanted U) 
build a plant in the city. *The concentra- 
tion of waste-management facilities in the 
city of Chester,*' the citizens group 
claimed, **places a disproportionate risk of 
envinmmental harm on it^ reflidents." Is- 
suing the permit, the groups said, would 
constitute *'en\ironmental racism*" 

TTw Debate In Che^ 

Likt' Iktiutt, rlH Mter— which m on the 
Delaware River about halfway between 
Philadelphia and Wilmington^ Del— is an 
old industrial citv It used to be home to 



Reynolds Metals C^, and Ford Motor Co. 
plants and to the Sun Shipbuilding com- 
pany. Other induiitries still line the water- 
Ihmt, including the Kimberly-Clark paper 
company and several waste- treatment 
plants. But much of the city — and espe- 
cially the industrial area near the river — 
needs revitalis^ing, say Chester*s govern- 
ment and civic leaders. 

To foster economic development 
throughout the state. Pennsylvania 
Gov. Tom Ridge has proposed des- 
ignating economically distressed 
areas in the state — Chester is a 
likely candidate — **Keystone Op- 
[jortunity Zones."* State and local 
taxes would be eliminated or re- 
duced for 12 years for residentfl 
and businesses in the zones. 

But some Chesster residents, par- 
ticularly tho.se who live near the 
h LsUjncally indastriaJ areas, are op- 
posed to putting more industrial 
plants in the aty One of those resi- 
dents is Zutene Ma>^eld, head of 
Chester Residents Concerned For 
Quality Living. "If (a plant I would 
add to pollution here, we would op- 
pose it,*" says Maviield, 

Her group, which opposed the 
Thermal Pure permit in 1993, ini- 
tiated a federal lawsuit in 1996 
against the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Envimnmental Protection 
for issuing an environmental per* 
mit to Soil Remediation Ser\ice8> 
another waste-treatment company 
that wanted to put a plant near 
the Chester waterfront. As it did 
m the Thermal Pure case. May- 
field s group said that the plant 
would add to the pollution in the 
largely minority community. 

But the group also argued that 
the state environmental agency's 
decision to issue a permit to Soil 
Remediation Semens was a viola- 
tion of Title VI of the 1964 civil- 
rights law because it had the effect of 
causing discrimination. As evidence of dis- 
crimination » Mayfield's group noted that 
since 1987 the state environmental agency 
had issued five permits for waste-treat* 
ment plants? in Chester but only two for 
plants in the n on minority suburbs of 
Delaw^are County 

*'It is en\ironmental racism,'' says May- 
fields who lives in the shadow of one of the 
waste plants. ^'I can say that facilities 
have come to Chester becaa^ if s black*" 

Some business people, such as Jimmie 
Bow^man, who owns J. Bowman Supply, 
Bow^man Construction, and Hess Concrete 
in Chester, say the industnal plants are 
crucial to business. Bowman, whose com- 
panies have a total of 20 employeea, sajm 
he relies on the large companies that qper- 
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ate m Chester's industrial area for 30 to 
40 percent of his busiiiess, 

^If (the industries] were not here, it 
would put a big damper on my business " 
says Bowman, who has operated his com- 



panies for 30 yt-ans. "We need them here; 
we need more businesses * 

For Dan Banta, whose B&S Sandwich 
Shop and Mini Market on West Second 
Street gets about 80 percent of its sales 



Tlie area's economy tdU be imimmi if a pnh 
jiaml vkertiical plant m (mili in Ommtt 
Lu., Lemy Raphtwl tmnertfa bitlld- 
ing-matenahfinn m murfiff Va^^herie, 



from the truckers who drive into and out 
of the industrial plants, the plants are 
vital. "We probably wouldn't be here if 
thost! plants weren't here.** he says. 

Ma>iield s group Is sticking with its ar- 
gument that putting industrial facilities in 
the city constitutes environmental racism, 
hut it won't be able to advance its case 
t hrough the federal courts. In August, the 
l is. Supreme Court dismissed the gjtiup's 
^uit, directing the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the 3rd Cimut, based in Philadelphia, 
to reinstate a federal District Court s rul- 
ing that private citizens do not have a 
right under Title VI to sue agencies that 
receivo lederal fimds, 

*lf the Supreme Court had sided with 
the Chester citizens group/ says Robin 
Conrad, senior vice president of the Na* 
tional Chaml>er Litigation Center, "busi- 
nesses that needed environmental permits 



Wrestling With A Complex Issue 



Caml Browner, administratar of the 
Environmental Pn>tection A^*ncy. says the 
EPA is still in the early stages of dealing 
^^ith the complex issue of envinsmtiental 
justice. 

The issue poees the question of whether 
minorities have been discriminated 
against— intentionally or not— in the ap- 
proval of sites and granting of permits for 
industrial plants by federal and state au- 
thorities. 

Though the issue has been around for 
nearly two decades, the CTinton adminis- 
tration has given it a major push. Federal 
guidelines on the subject, though contn> 
versial, ajien*t final however And the 
agency has yet to issue a finding of dis- 
crimination in response to a complaint. 

The first test case mvolv^ a challenge 
before the EPA Emm groups opposed to 
Louisiaiia*s decision to let the Shintech 
Corp. build a chemical-manufatturing 
plant in a predominantly minority r^on 
between New Orleans and Baton Rouge. 

Mert are excerpts from a Xatifms Ihm- 
mm interview with Browner. Tbpits cov- 
ered include the "interim guidance* direc- 
tive issued by the EPA in February to deal 
with the envimnmental-justice aspects of 
applications for pollution permits. 



NB: Can the goal^ of environmental 
justice be met without sacrificing the 



benefits of economic development? 

Brownen Yes, WeVe been able to adiieve 
si^Tiificant en^irrmment^il public-health 
benefits at the same time we've obviously 
seen the economy do 
better than at any 
other ime. 

WeVe been able to 
woric in cximmimitio 
and achieve a level of 
cleanup and recfevel- 
opment as we get an- 
other testament to 
our strong belief th.i : 
you can, in fact, have 
both a healthy econ* 
omy and a healthy 
environment, and 
one does not come at 
the expease (>f the 
other 




to all conoBTTied* "Here are our best 
thoughts on how we wilt manage these pe- 
titions and the process we wiU use.'' They 
ai^e not our final thoughts; they are our ini- 
tial thoughts. We will Lake public comment 
We will do extensive st^ikeholder outreach 
to detfcTOiine whether or not the process we 
propose is tlie process that should be used 
over the bng term. 



Carol Browner, head of the Emnmnnmdal 



\Miat is your 
timetable on envi- 
rurunenUil j ustiee? 

We created an advi- 
sory panel under the 
Federal Advisoty 
Conunittee Act, and 
that group has l>een 
ousting and antici- 
pates that it will be 
able to make o set of 
iw)mmendations to 
us by the end of the 
vean 



ts your environmentat'justice policy 
on a coUisioii crourse with economic- 
development efforts to erL'ate job»i? 

No. Individuals are raising claim.s under 
the Civil RiKhts Act of U)64 alk*ging that 
ce rta i n e i i te 1 i [ti poets are occur- 

ring in a u . ^ 1 1 lonate or dispiu^ate 
manner 

We felt it wan extremely important to say 



How can the sidelines deal w ith the 
iBgue of an aggregation of polluting 
mtm that in so concentrated that you 
cant put any more there? 

It's a difficult question in this area, and it \3 
in many ways a question of first impres- 
sion. 

In fact, in the Shintech case — Ix'cauiie 
cumulative impacUi (of several pc»tlution 
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Opfionents ol a plan to bnUd a chemicai jMni 
in a ioiv-iucfjnw ^{lion nfUmmam med ul 
the pwixmd mte. Fmm kft Mnry L Grmt 
and Link. Mae Daim membem of the kxrrd 
ofSL Janm Cflmm fitrJdm md thr Emi- 
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probably wouldn't have located in minor- 
ity neighborhoods and theref{>re wouldn't 
bring jobs to and add to the tax base of 
those areas." The litigation center is an af- 
filiate of the U.S, Chamber of Commerce, 
which filed a brief with the Supreme 
Court on behalf of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Environmental Protalion. 

Mayfield says that she's uncertain about 
her group's next move but that filing an 
administrative complaint with the EPA is 
an option. 

Ihe BaWe Near New Orteans 

The first test case of the EPAs environ- 
mental-justice policy, already before agency 
administrator Browner, comes from the in- 
dustrial corridor of Louisiana that lies 
along the banks of the Mississippi River 




between New Orleans and Baton Rtmge. 

It is there, amid waving fieid.s of sugar 
cane that separate oil refineries? » chemical 
plants, and other heavy industry, that 
Shintech Corp. wants to build a $7(M} mil- 



Hi»n chemical plant. The plant w^ould 
manufacture polyvinyl chloride resin, 
which is used to make a variety of plastic 
prtriucts. 

The Shinlech plant would be built on 



sources] is a relatively new question^ 
we Ve actually gone out for peer review 
[scientific study I bc»aiuse it goes beyond 
what traditional envinmmental niidels 
have been used for. 

TYaditionally. environmental models 
have looked at chemical-specific or pollu- 
tant-specific cases, and the question is 
how do you acljust those models to look at 
the cumulative impact. 

Could environ mental -justice con- 
cerns bring a hall to efforts in the 
EPA's awn '*browTifields" program to 
clean up abandoned industrial stt«^ 
for new eininomic development? 

PirHt of all, none of the 57 environmentaJ- 
jUBtice petitions that havt- binm fik^ with 
us has been about bmwnfields parlicipa- 

tion. 

Second, I think its highly unlikely Ithat 
brtjwn fields development would be 
stopped I k^ause l>rownfields is so much 
based on the nee<h of the Ifxral ctinmiu- 
nity, ungiiging the kxral community in 
terms of whats right for them. And why 
Would an adminLstration that has made 
fsuch tremendous strides and commit- 
iftent^s ti) the cleanup and redevelopment 
"f Imiwnlk'ltLs turn an)und ami even coiv 
icier a piiliiy tlial might impact tliat? It 
simply doesn t make sense. We wouldn't 
do that 

I^oes your environiiteniitt^ju^iee pol- 



icy set the EPA up as some kind of 
national xoning bf^ard? 

Rest assured that is not the ^ae. Cities 
make decisions that we respect all the 
time— ^d appropriately so— about :^ning 
and siting. In some iastances, the states 
become involved. We have no interest in 
becoming involved in tho&e decisions. 
Thats their business. 

Some studies indicate that minorities 
are not neceflsaHly mort^ likely to live 
near polluted sites than whites. We 
undenstand that the EPA has some 
studies that indicate this. ^Itat do 
the studies show, and do you plan to 
! release them? 

The study you're asking about actually is 
not about facilities that have permits: its 
about Superfiind I toxic-waste cleanup] 
sites, and it was never completed In cer- 
tain |»rts of the countrj; you did have a 
greater likelihiM)d for a site to lie in a mi- 
nority community, but that was nt)t nea*s- 
I sarily true in all parts of the tt.>untr>'. 

' Could a company lo^ a permit that 
is lip for renew^ under this new 
policy? 

We're f^t)ing to do everything in our power 
to make sure that doesn't happen. We 
' have no control tjver petitions that get 
filed, but 1 iJiink we can avoid that 



When you look at these enviromnen- 
tal-justice petitionB, do you take into 
account things like the impact on the 
local economy? 

In our interim piidance, we said that one 
of the mitigating factors we would con- 
sider would be job creation. One of the 
things civjl-rightK groups and environ- 
mental-justice groups had wanted us to 
include was an analysi.^i of the cumulative 
impact of lost property values. We didn't 
include that. 

IjOoking long-rani^e, how is environ- 
mental jtj^ee going to change the 
way the EPA regulaii^? 

It's public parlicipiiUon ItV ■ the 
people in a conimumty on th' . iid, 
working with them, helping them to un- 
derstand the choices. A greater emphasis 
on early public access, eariy public partici' 
pation* win go an awful I«>ng way tijward 
preventmg and avoiding these pmblems. 

Hasn't there al ways been public in- 
volvement in these matters? 

Yes and no. It varies dramatically across 
the 1 y ' i tily have some 

stiit 1 . t* taken very seri- 

ously pulilic partiapiition and cn^atiMi 
sort of mixiel oppt)rlujntit*s for it. You 
have other state agencies that have not 
gone as far. 
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3,400 acres in St. James Parish, which I 
has a population of about 21»000. | 
! (Parishes are the state s equivalent of I 
I counties J The plant would be in the pre- 
dominantly minority and low-income 
western part of the parish, Shintech had 
j received approvals from state enviromnen- 
tal regulators. 

Cl^ Atlanta University's Bulkrd says 
the proposed plant is the envinmmental- 
Justice movement's equivalent of Bmim 
Board of Educutmu the landmark school- 



Daniel Louque Sr., owner of Quality 
Machine Works, Inc., in the parish, says 
he has been visited several times by Shin* 
tarh officials. His company ser\nces large 
industrial machinery^ the kind used by 
Shintech and the other heavy industries 
m the parish. 

Louque. who employs 42 people, says he 
might hire seven or eight more if the plant 
is built, depending on how much work the 
plant would generate, "The impact would 
be great on m}' business," he says. 



ipckg bioeased business if a chemmil plant fx bnilt umrhiH ijmmana mm-hine shop in 
mmerlMttmi hmque $ti iefi nhomt tetth emploijtm Jmjmm CiyeK cefiien and MUvh Maii'm 



desegregation case decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1954. "If the taws on 
the books are not enforced in this case be^ 
cause of the glaring disparities/ says 
Btillard, "Ve can forget it** 

Richard Mason, Shintech s controller 
says the plant would have 165 permanent 
employees and 90 contract employees. 
During the IB-month construction period, 
he says, there would be up to 2,000 jobs, 

Shintech, he adds, hopes to hire nearly 
all of the plant s work force from the area, 
althou^ not necessarily from the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the plant Mas<jn says 
he ^vould be surprised if a dozen" empkiy- 
ees were brought in from other Shintech 
plants. As part of its effort to win support 
for the plant, Shintech has pledged 
$500,000 to train local residents for jobs 
there. The company Um won the support of 
the parish's eajnomicHievelopment agency. 

like many area basiness people, Randy 
Poche* president of the St. James Busi- 
ness Association and president of Superior 
Office Products Inc. in the parish, says the 
plant would add jobs and boost the local 
economy. He says he likely would hire one 
or two more people. 




SumiortForTheP!i»po^l 

Nul all small' busiriL'ss people in the area 
believe the plant would have a big impact 
on their firms, however Leroy Raphael, 
owner of Quality Building Materials — 
which sells lumber and other products for 
home building and repair — siiys he dotisn't 
think the Shintech plant would help his 
business directly. But he support*? the 
plant because "it would be an economic 
uplift for the immunity/* 

Rodney Johnson » owner of Ryan Indus- 
try Supply, which selis mmmeraal and in* i 
dustrial electrical equipment, also sup- 
ports the plant but says he's not counting 
on much, if any, business from Shintech. 
However, "it's going to generate more jobs I 
in the ectmomy, which will generate more | 
spending and more homes," he says. 

Howtn'er, Raphael and others are skepti- 
cal that Shintech wiW pn>\ide many jobs for 
local r(*sidents, at least initially, because 
many residents may lack retiuired skills. 

Their skepticism is shared by Patricia 
Melancon, president of St James Citizens I 
for Jobs and the Envimnment, which filed 
the environmental-justice complaint with 
the EPA opposing the plant. She says that 



the area around the proposed Shintech 
site has a 60 percent unemployment rate 
even though it's in a parish vrith 15 indus- 
trial operations— four of which are in Con- 
vent, the community closest to the site 
proposed for the Shintech plant. ''Its not 
going to address the unemployment in 
this area,'' she says, 

A study done at the University of New 
Orleans in 1996 forecast that the plant 
would generate nearly 6,000 jobs 
statewide, although Shintech has said 
there would be only 255 at the plant itself 
Paul Tfemplet, a professor of environmen- 
I tal studies at Ijouisiana State University, 
said that **maybe 15 percent" of the 255 
jobs would go to I{x.-al residents. 

Melancon also dtes potential dangers of 
emissions from the chemical plant, which 
she says would add to the polluticjn burden 
in Convent. Rotert Kuehn, director of the 
' T^iane Environmental I^w Clinic at lb- 
lane University in New Orleans, which is 
I supporting opponents, adds that the St. 
James area *is already tremendously over- 
burdened with pollution.*' 

Getting Federal Attention 

Dlher envirLjumtMital-justice complaints 
are piling up at the EPA, even as Con- 
gress begins to focus on the issue. 

Of the 57 complaint*! filed since 1993, the 
EPA*s Browner says, two were dismissed, 
29 were rejected, 15 are pending investiga* 
tion by the agency, and 11 have not yet 
been given a disposition. 

One of the pending complainti*, filed by 
a citizens group in Corpus Christ i. Texas, 
against the city and the Tbxas Natural Eb- 
sources Conservation Commission, cites 
the air, water, and waste permits granted j 
to 19 companies operating in the Gt^lfi 
Coast port city known for its oil refineries, ' 

In Robbins, III. Just south of Chicago, 
the South Cook County Environmental 
Action Coaliti<m filed a aimplaint last De- 
cember in an effort to shut down opera- 
tions at a $385 million municipal waste* 
to-energy plant. The plant, which began 
operating in January, has 120 ftill-time 
permanent employees, 50 percent of 
whom an* from the largely minority com* 
m unity of Robbins, 

While state and local officials, citizens 
groups, environmental organizations, and 
the EPA debate the merits of the envinm- 
mental-justice policy, member.^ of Con- 
gress also have raised concerns about it 

A subcommittee of the House Commerce 
Committee held a hearing in August to ob- 
tain a "full accounting of the EPAs envi- 
ronmental-justice policy.*" Committee 
Chairman ifiomas J. Bliley Jr, R-Va., re- 
quested a numlHT of dmiments from the 
EPA, including studies that shtjw minori- 
ties are not diaproptjrtionately exposed to 
pollution. At press time, the EPA had not 




n^ponded to Bliley^s requei^ft. 

In responiie in the EPAs interim guid- 
ance, the House in late July approved an 
amendment to the agency's fiscal 1999 
spending bilJ that would suspend the 
guidelines for any complainU^ filed after 
enactment of the spending bill. There has 
been no similar action in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, th^ Enviramnental Council 
of ihe Staters, a Washington-baned organi* 
zation that represents state environmen- 
tal officials, has told Congress that the 
EPA guidelines are vague in that they | 
don*t spell out what conslitules a "dis- 
parate impact^ how .such an impact is to 
be measured, and what might justify or 
mitigate f^urh an impact. 

AFustan (N NtovwMiU? 

E%'en iLs tht^ KPA >t*i^k.s to clarify its rules 
on environmental justice, one thing ts 
clear; They could transform the way envi- 
ronmental law is practiced and enforced- 
This, in ium, has opened a new kind of 
political, social, and legal debate. 

Even Bmwner says she isn't sure where 
its all going. heard someone my the 
other day. "It's as if you took tw^o of the 
greatest social movements of our lifetimes, 
the civil-rights movement and the envi- 
ronmental movement, and you put them 
tpgether.' Its a new area." she sim. 

Some envminii ' ' ticeasak»gl- 
cal extension of the . - movement. 

And Builard of Clark Atlanta Univen^ity 
ailgues thi!t ihea^'s more to pmviding equal 
protection than just preventing the con- 
«tniction of planti* that pollute. Its not juM 
fihout stopping tk* bad." he says. "lt*s about 
gsetting a fair duirv of the fpod*" 

Pot example, in Uiuisiana, opponents of 
the Shin tech plant aren't against every 
type of industriiil development. Melancon. 
leader of the opposition group, says it 
would be good if the area a>uld get some 
"clean" industries, such as fficiones with 
Weembly lines— something io diversify 
the polliiiton^laden industry m the New 
Orleans Balon Rouge corridor. "But a lot 
of these industries don't want to come in 
her^ anvniun* " shi* sa\'s \ 

( . ' A ho 

•I'J ■ i , 

tank force, says cntics oversuiie the dan- 
8^ to economic development pf)StNl hy tlie 
n<sw policy. Under the mtenm guidance, 
he notes, a conipaiw wanting a permit can 
offer to offset the impMl of additional pol- 
lution with benefits to the local ct>mmu- 
^t\\ such m j<itj«. 
Moreover, he »ay»» the EPA has the 
U) crjnclude m specific cast*s that de- 
spite evidence oj dispn»|>f»rtuinate health 

mmunty or p<x»r nri 
>t in better on iMiiam-e fur a pi ^P^ 
PJWed. Therf* s no ahs«)hite prohibiHon. 
owt very hmghtemd siruUny' 



Nonetheless, the environmental-justice 
policy and interim guidance might have 
had an impact already. **lt's made siting 
more difficult" because companies are 
leer>^ of plating plants in minority or poor 
areaSi says \^cki Been, a pnifessor of law 
at New York University, "It s had a prett>' 
significant effect that w^ay" 




The Clinton administra- 
tion's environmental-justice 
policy "is preserving the 
economic biight of urban 
communities." 

-ttoryCMord, 

President and CEa 

Nallonal Black Chamber ol 
Commerce. Washington, D.C 



OpiNinems' CofN^ 

< "nf I " ihe KPA will use the pol- 
' fi the name of public health, 

red' r ^ 'it inner cities by compa- 
nies that would create jobs f(»r the poor 
and unemployed, black and white. 

-This IS preserving the economic biight 
(if 1 1 ■ , ■* iuiy fi the National 

BUr td. 

Notes Will I. nil Kovacs. vice 
pr^dent/enMHininent and n?gulatory af- 
fairs for the U.S. (^hamlx^r: "The agency's 
policy wi\] prohibit new business4*H Imm 
kKating m urban areai* and mW deny ex- 
isting i; ' U) ex- 
pand o\n \iimm 
addre»i»<^ pas^t H4K'ial and ecomnnic harm 
suffered by the community which they 
hiid no rnie in creating.** 

J . ' ' ••t^r of en- ■• ' ' 

(^1 upelitivt : 



Institute in Washington, agrees, adding: 
"Companies would l>e crazy to submit to 
the t>pes of obstruction and hasHles that 
thia creates for them." 

Roger Clegg, general counsel for the 
Center for Equal Opportunity, a Washing- 
ton-based public-policy organization, says 
there is little evidence that re^sidents' 
health is affected significantly by their 
proximity to industrial plants. 

Some of the envi ronmental-justice chal- 
lenges to plants have cited increased 
health risks to residents near the plants 
attributable to pollution, as in the 
Louisiana case. But opponents have ques- 
tioned ihese claims, sometimes i 
tors other than pollution — such . . 
and fXKir public-health services— tor in- 
creased levels of illness or death. 

Clegg, a iormer US. deputy assistant at- 
torney general, says that many studies 
show that the miwt sip^ifiaint determinant 
' ' -idth 1!^ wealth. "Its very dubious that 

r It nv jn>nmentat-justioe I approach will 
actually hi>Ep mtmriti^r he adds. 

Huebner and Been aim note studies that 
show that, in some cases, the neighbor- 
h(HKls anmnd plants or wn-' ' 
tiirt minority aims wben th« 

111 became so laten liea.^ni t-vi- 
s laileft that minority and pcwir pop- 
ulatitms tend tfi l<icate near industrial facili- 
ties after the facilities are sited, possibly 
due to lower property values,** Huehner 
wrote in a report earlier this year, 

If the agumentii b^^hind envinmmental 
justice are applied to activitie.s of the 
federal gtjvemmenl other than envinm- 
mental pmtection, they cr>uld have even 
liroader implicatina^, critics say 

"If the ' ' ,iny lime fed- 

ei nl mon< liave an effect 

' is equal on every racial, ethnic, and 
.. 'ler group in the country, it Ijecomea 
unworkable.*' says Clegg, suggesting 
^'enormously broad implications. 

Foreman of Rnwikintrs havn that if the 
envi' ' ' 

cun- 

lieve It would stfjp then*/ They might j^eek 
to apply their chums of *^disparate impact** 
to other pubtic-pt^licy areas beyond envi- 
n»nn>' ' . ' . tvs. 
Tti wth pefvple such 

^ntal 

j„ , . =, , -ty- 

"where we live, when^ we work, where we 
play, gjj to school — all of it/ 

Whatever the outaime dHhe debate, the 
pc>tential impact is great, says New Y(»rk 
University's B<t»n: "It ciHild l>e quite revo- 
lutionarv" le 
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When Bigger Isn't Necessarily Better 



By Ra ndy Myem 



I 



t's a fact of life: We usually equate big- 
ger with better Bigger cars. Bigger 
houses, Biggser paychedts. 
That's not necessarily true, though » 
when you're choosing mutual funds for 
your company s 401<k i retirement plan. 
For lots of reasons* big funds sometimes 
have trouble keeping pace 
with their smaller peers or 
even with the performance 
standards they set for them- 
selves when they were man- 
aging lesser amounts of 
money. 

Fund analysts have made 
this argument for years. They 
say that the more cash a fund 
takes in from investors, the 
harder it becomes for the 
fund's manager to find a suffi- 
cient n umber of good stocks. 

That argument is logical 
when one considers how most 
mutual funds operate, lb en- 
sure that funds remain pru- 
dently diversified, their man- 
agers usually avoid owning 
more than a few percent of 
the shares of any one com- 
pany or owning so much stock 
in one company that it represents more 
than 5 percent of the fundus total aaaets. 

When more and more cash pours into a 
Hmd, the manager is forced to buy bigger 
and big^r stocks to satisfy the find's di- 
versification requirements. Before long, 
the universe of stocks from which it can 
choose dwindles dmmaticaily 

John Bogle, founder and chairman of the 
Vanguard Group of mutual funds, quanti- 
fied this phenomenon last year in a speech 
before The Contrary Opinion Forum, an 
investment conference sponsored annually 
by Fraser Management a money-manage- 
ment firm in Burlington, Vt 

At that time, Bc^e calculated, a $1 bil- 
lion fiind that limited its holdings of any 
one stock to 2 percent of the fund s total 
assets or 5 percent of that stock's total 
shares outstanding could have drawn 
from a universe of 2,644 dilTemnt stocks. 



But a $5 billion fund with the same di- 
versification critena could have selected 
fi^m just 994 stocks. And a similarly re- 
stricted $10 billion fund would have had 
only 352 stocks from which to choo^se. 

In addition to a dwindling universe of 
potential investments, funds face higher 
indirect trading costs when they start to 
buy ever bigger quantities of stock. 



Sheldon Jacobs, editor of the No^Load 
Fund InuestAir newsletter suggests that 
micro-cap funds l those that invest in the 
very smallest stocks) ideally should have 
assets of no more than $200 million. He 
likes small -cap funds to have no more 
than $750 million in assets, and mid-cap 
funds to have nu morv than $4 billion. 

Remember, though, that these are only 



Contradictory Numbers? 

Atthough a large asset size is widely pemmi lo be a handtcap (or mifttial funds that invest 
in smill-company stocks, it doesn't appear lo tiave t»een a pmtilem over the past live years. 
The figures t^elow show total returns (price appreciation plus reinvestment ol dividends) for 
small-stock growth tunds mi smalt-stock value tunds tracked by Morningstar Inc, 

Annualized Total Returns Through June 30 



Fund Category Assets In Fund 


Orb Year 


Three Years | 


Five Years 


Smalhtompany Growtli 
Small-Company Growth 


$2 Billfon And Up 
Under $250 Million 


17.22% 
15 22% 


20 70% 
16.76% 


22.33% 
13.72% 1 


SmalhCompany Value 
Small'Company Value 


$2 Billion And Up 
Under S250 Million 


18.05% 
17.92% 


22.13% 
20.78% 


19.34% 1 
16.19% 1 



Whereas a small fund might be able to 
acquire 1,000 8harej> of a particular jsttxrk 
at the market price, for example, a large 
fund might have to bid higher and higher 
to fill an order for 100,000 shares of the 
same company* jmt to entice a sufficient 
number of sellers into the maricet 

How damaging are these factors? In his 
Vermtmt .speech, Bogle said his analysis of 
the 38 mutual funds with assets of $10 
billion or more at that time revealed that 
all had outperformed the Standard & 
Poor*s 500-stock index in their formative 
years, but all except one had lost that per^ 
form a nee edge after attaining **elephan- 
tine** size. 

The implicationg of all this seem to be 
clear: All other factors being equal, you 
should offer the participants in yfiur com- 
pany s 401<k> plan smaller rather than 
larger mutual funds as investment options. 



guidelines and that size may not be an im- 
pediment to p<?ift)rmance in every in%'est- 
ment climate. Over the past several years, 
for example, large-company stocks have 
outperformed small -company stocks dra- 
matically. As a result, funds that got 
larger and were pushed into buying bigger 
stocks generally benefited. 

Using Morningstar Principia Plus for 
Mutual Funds, a CD-ROM database pro- 
duced by Chicago-based investment- 
research company Morningstar Inc., 
Nation s BuHinesn kjoked at the perfor- 
mance records of thousands of domestic 
stock funds in four investment categories 
for the three- year and five-year periods 
that ended June 30. In each category, the 

I largest funds outperformed the smallest 
funds during each period. 

' John Rekenthaler. head of research for 
Morningstar, says that analyEing fund 
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peTformance by cmrent asset size is prob- 
lematic not only because of the market's 
bias in favor of largeKrap stocks in recent 
yeans but bIbo because such analyms does 
not take into aoMunt how big a fund was 
at the start of the period being studied. 

After aJl. high-returo funds tend to be 
most successful at attracting 
new invei^torB. As a result, the 
biggest fiinds are those whose 
managers have shown a strong 
ability to pick stocks. 

But, Rekenthaler insists, 
•"si^e still matters. It definitely 
changes the attributes of a 
fund.'' 

The bottom line? When 
choosing investment options 
for your firm's 401(k) plan, look 
first at other key factors. For 
example, how high are its ex- 
penses? How assiduously has 
the manager stuck to his or 
her stated investment style? 

Is the current manager the same 
one who compiled the performance record 
that attracted you to the fund in the 
first place? If not. what assurance 
do you have that the new manager can 
continue the winning ways of his or her 
predecessor? 



This rs 
the second 

in a 
three-part 
series on 
4Q1(h)s. 



When you do use fiind size as a selec- 
tion criterion for mutual funds, use it se- 
lectively. Size is most important when 
you're choosing funds that invest in small- 
snd midsize-company stocks* either 
domestically or in emerging markets 
overseas. 

It 5 not as big an issue with 
large-company stock funds be- 
cause the market for those se- 
curities is very liquid (i.e., 
there's almost always a supply 
of securities, along with buyers 
and sellers wiUing to trade 
them \. Nor is size a problem 
for most index funds, which 
simply buy and hold the secu- 
rities (Viund in a particular 
stock Index, such as the S&P 
500. 

""Another factor you have to 
look at is the si7.e of the fund 
group,** adds newsletter editor 
Jacobs, "^If a fund is being run by a one- 
man or two-man shop, Td ^tay to the low 
side in determining the maximum allow- 
able fiind size. If >^u're looking at Fidelity, 
Vanguard, T. Rowe Price, or one of the 
other big fund companies that have an 
army of analysti* on staff, they can handle 
more assets.'* 



In addition, you might i*verlook a ftind'S 
large size if its assets are divided among 
multiple external managers. That's a 
strategy that Vanguard has used success- 
fully with a number of its funds, including 
its highly regarded Windsor 11 fimd. That 
$30 billion offering has outperf(*rmed the 
S&P 500 in four of the past- six years. 

At the end of the day, deciding whether 
a mutual fmid is too big can be an uncer- 
tain exercise. But by understanding the is^ 
sues and taking them into account where 
appropriate, you should be able to improve 
your chances of picking good funds for 
your compan/s 401tkJ plan* ■ 

Jhr Dow JotiiLs Ox /w„ in u fhtafidal 
imter in [kfmr, Po^ 

Correction 

Oil) pfriiiber article on compensation 
for owners of S corporations contained an 
error. The owner of an S corporation who 
pays hei-self $60,000 in salary and takes a 
$20,000 distribution— as opposed to 
$80;000 in salary alone — will save 
$1,621,60 in PICA rFederal Insurance 
Contribution ActJ taxes, not the $3,060 we 
reported. 
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A Legal Battle Over Debit-Card Fees 



Small retailers may become eligible to join 
a class-action antitrust lawsuit aimed at 
breaking what critics call the near-monop- 
oly grip held by Visa International and 
MasterCard International on debit-card 
transactions. Some merchants complain 
that they are fba^ by Visa and Master- 
Card to accept those companies' debit 
cards even though their transaction fees 
are much higher than fees charged by 
many other firms that issue debit cards. 

A U.S. District Court judge in Brooklyn, 
N.Y.. is expected to rule this winter on 
whether small retailers c^n unite with the 
national retailers that filed the antitrust 
suit two years ago. Lloyd Constantine, 
lead counsel for the plaintiffs, says the dis- 
covery phase of the suit \^ nearing an end, 
Ffe expecU the case to go to trial late next 
year. This is a cutting^edge case,'* says 
Constantine, a partner with Constantine 
and Associates in New York City. **It has a 
huge impact on consumers and virtually 
everyone who shops." 

I The plaintiffs, including Wal-Mart 
Stores, Inc.; Circuit City Stores, Inc.; 
Sears» Roebuck and Co.; and Safeway Inc., 
argue that Visa and MasterCard illegally 
force merchants who accept the two 



companies* credit cards to accept their 
debit cards. 

Paul Allen, an attorney for Visa, ac- 
knowledges that the oompanys "universal 
acceptance policy" requires merchanbi to 
accept all financial programs olTered by 
Visa. But he rejects the argument that 
V\m has created a mo- 
nopoly throu^ '*an ille- 
gal tying arrangement,'" 

A spokesman for 
MasterCard says it i.^ 
company policy not to 
comment on pending 
legal cases. 

Unlike credit cards, 
debit cards subtract 
funds directly from i\ 
user's bank account. 
More than 45 million 
Americans carry debit 
cards, and Visa and 
MasterCard account for 
roughly two-thirds tjf debit-card transac- 
tions, says CoasUintlne- 

The giant credit-card companies* fees 
charged to merchants for debitord trans- 
actions are the same as or nearly the 
same as the fees for credit-card purchases 




even though the risks and costs associated 
with a credit aird are much higher. 

Visa chajiges merchants^ — except grocery 
stores — 1.04 percent of the amount of a 
debit-card transaction plus 6 cents, says a 
company spokesman. Grocery stores are 
charged a flat 36 cents for a debit-card 
transaction. \%a chargtw 1.31 percent for 
a ci^*dit-card trnnsatlion. 

MasterC*ard chai'ges the same percent- 
age (or both debit- and credit-card 
charges. In most in- 
stances, retailers pay 
L3S percent for Master- 
Card transactions, says 
C4>nstantine. 

By contrast, competi- 
tors such as Honor, In- 
terlink, Pulse, Star, 
Mac. and Nyce charge 
merchants 8 ttj 12 cents 
to process a debit-card 
transaction over their 
electronic networks, 
says C<>nstantine. 

A legal victory for the 
retailers could cost Visa 
and MasterCard billions of dollars in over- 
charges and damages for actions dating 
back tfj 1992, acctirdtng tt) Constantine. 

— Dvntm Bhwk 
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Advance Payment Of The Earned-lncome Tax Credit 



A little*known method for increasing low- 
paid workers' take-home pay to give the 
employees ad%^ance pa>nments for their fed- 
eral eamed-income tax credit. 

Wa>Tie S. Gf*shkarian, president of AGB 
Insurance Services in Phoenix, says many 
employers don't realize that employees 
who are eligible for the eamed-income 
credit may request that 
the money be added to 
their paychecks rather 
than wait for a lump- 
sum tax refund. 

Goshkarian, 
whose firm helpa 
employers with 
eamed-income- 
credit forms and in- 
formation, says, "Most em- 
ployers are concerned about bene- 
fits and pay. and this is one way they 
can pro\dde additional income to their 
employees who quali^'.'' 

In general, employees who earn less 
than $26,473 this year and who support a 



dependent child are eligible for the 
eamed-income credit The total amount of 
the advance paid to an employee in 1998 
cannot exceed $1,363, or $26.Z1 a week. 

Many employers don't know that 
they must notify low-income employees 
that they might be eligible for the eamed- 
income credit. The notification require- 
ment may be satisfied by giving employ- 
ees the official IRS 
W-2 form; on the 
back of Copy C 
of the form is a m>- 
tice about ad- 
vance payments 
for eamed-income 
credit. 

To request ad- 
vance payment, em* 
ptoyees must fill out 
^ IRS Form W-5. the 
Earned Income Credit 
Advance Payment Certificate. 

In general, employers make the advance 
payments from withheld income tax and 




employee and employer Social Security 
and Medicare taxes. The advance pay- 
ments actually reduce the amount of in- 
come and employment taxes owed by the 
company making the pajments. 

For employees, the amount of pajments 
received in advance eamed-income credit 
is not considered wages and is not subject 
to withholding taxes. Employers simply 
add the eamed-inamie^redit pavment to 
the employees net pay for the pay period. 

Directions for calculating how much 
earned-income-credit advance to add to 
employees* paychecks are included in IRS 
Publication 15, Employers Tax Guide. For 
details on the eorned-income credit, see 
IRS Publication 596, Earned Income 
Credit. Call the IRS at 1-800-829-1040 for 
copies. Or visit the agency's World Wide 
Web site — at ivtvwJr&.ust reait.gov — to 
download copies of the publications. 

— Vifidhia Scanhn 

The atUtmr m afim-lmwe miier in Tmnpe, 
Ariz. 
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Watch Out For The 'Millennium Bug' 



If you are thinking about buving a busi- 
ness soon, don't sign a deal before you 
check on whether the firm's computers 
will be affected by the year 2000 problem. 

Due diligence is more important than 
ever, says Deborah L. Bayles, a partner 
with Freeborn & Peters, a law firm in 
Denver She warns that unsuspecting buy- 
em may end up with expensive computer 
problems that a wily seller conveniently 
neglected to disclc^. 

The so-called millennium bug is a result 
of programmers' decisions decades ag¥> to 
reduce years to as few digits as possible. 
Thus, 1999 is represented by 99. When 
Jan. 1, 2000, arrives, computers might be* 
have as if it's Jan. 1, 1900. or they simply 
might stop functioning. (For more on the 
subject, see "Counting Down Tb The Year 
2000;Auguf?t! 

"The purpose of a due-diligence request 
is simply to uncover information," says 
Bayles. Including six or seven questkjns in 
your due-diligence request about issues re- 
lated to the year 2000 problem can save a 
lot of headaches down the road, she says. 

If the questions come back unansweiied, 
it may indicate that the a>mpany s officials 
are hiding .something or simply have not 
analyzed the issue. Under either scenario, 
you will want to take a closjer look and ask 



more*detaiied questions, says Bayie.s. 

In shaping ^^jur due-diligence checklist, 
make sure that, among other things, you 
take the following steps: 

■ Idendf}' potential sources of year 2000 
pmblems, whether within the t^ompany or 
with contractors or jiuppliers. 

■ Requeist details akait what has been 
done to solve the identified millennium- 
bug problen^, 

■ Obtain copies of all documents relat- 
ing to any millennium compliance audits 
and all contracts rt^garciing sfjftwarc* devel* 
opment and computer-system mainte- 
nance. 

It's not just computer-program pnjblems 
that you are looking for, says Richard Hal- 
loran, an attorney with the Lewis and 
Roca law firm in Phoenix. **Many elec- 
tronic components have integrated circuits 
that can be subject to problems. Come 
Jan. 1, 2000, things such as copy ma- 
chines might not work.* 

Says Bayles: ''You will want to get war- 
ranties that any software and hardware 
you are acquiring is year 2000 compliant'' 
You also need to be able to analyze the 
amtract^ you are acquiring, not only sup- 
ply and vendor contracts, she says, but 
ctistomer contracts as weU. 

If you are selling a business, be pre- 



"1 



pared to answer potential buyers' detailed 
questions about your operations and com- 
puter systems. 

''We're not going to know the true rami- 
fications of thii^ [year 2(K)0 problem | until 
the turn of the millennium," says Bayles. 
*But I have very little doubt that there 
will be business failures because of this. 
And I have very little doubt that there will 
be sub^ntial legal G^ts,** 

Says Jose Candenas, also an attorney 
with U*wis and Rixra: *Some members of 
the plaintiffs bar are looking at this as a 
fertile source of litigation for the yeans to 
come* 

^pttbin Scanbn 
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Knowing When It's Time To Sell A Stock 



Eij Rand^ Myen 

Imagine roaring down the freeway in a 
sports car without knowing how to use 
the brakes. 

That*s essentially what you're doing 
when you invest in stocks without know- 
ing the specific conditions under which 

I you will later sell them. 

' Suppose, for the sake of 
illustration, you pur- 
chased shares of a partic- 
ular corporation with the 
expectation that they 
would appreciate 15 per- 

I cent in one year. Now 

I imagine that they actu- 
ally go up 15 percent in 
one montk 

Do you stay aboard, 
hoping for even bigger 
gains, or do you sell and 
lock in your profits? 
What if the stock goes 
down 15 percent? Does it 
make sense to hold tight, 
hoping to get back to 
even, or should you cut 
your losses and move on? 

To a certain extent, 
youVe going to make 
these decistCHis on a case- 
by-case basis with every 
stock you put into your 
portfolio. But unless you 
have a well-planned sell 
discipline, you're likely to 
be guided more by your emotions than 
your intellect, and thaf s a formula for dis- 
aster 

don't care who you are, everybody's 
going to make mistakes when they buy 
stocks,'' says Bill 0*Connor, manager of 
the $340 million Marshall Large Cap 
Growth & Income Fund in Milwaukee. 
*'And I think the key to success is how you 
handle your losers as well as your win- 
ners." 

Deciding when to sell depends first on 
what persuaded you to buy If, for exam- 
ple, you like to buy stocks of companies 
whose earnings are growing faster than 
those of their peers, youll probably want 
to bail out when your companies start to 
miss vT}ur profit target*?. 

If you buy principally because a stock 
seermi unden^alued, youll probably want 
to sell once other investors have recog- 
nized its appeal and ckiveo its price up in 
Une with, or above, the re^ of the market 

Creating your own sell discipline \n as 
much art as science. Even professional in- 



vestors follow widely varied strategies. 
But the most successful investors stick 
with those strategies once they develop 
them. 

To help you get started, here are six 
good reasons to consider selling stocks in 
your portfolio, culled from interviews witii 
three professional investors: O'Connor of 




the Marshall Laiige Cap Growth & Income 
Fund, Timothy Ghriskey, manager of the 
Dreyfus Fund, and Allan Meyers, man- 
ager of the Kent Growth & Income Fund. 
Choose the considerations that fit your in* 
vestment style, then make them a con- 
stant part of your strategy 

1. Valuation 

Ghrkskey, pilot of the $3 billion Dreyfus 
Fund and head of value equities for Drey- 
flis Corp. in New York City, says he sells 
any slock in his fund's portfolio automati- 
cally if it exceeds his valuation criteria. 

In his case, that means when a com- 
pany's earnings yield fits pnijeeted annual 
per-share earnings for the year ahead, di- 
vided by its stock price! falls below the 
yield on 90-day TVeasurv^ bills, 

AJtemattvely during periocb when there 
is little difference between short-term and 
long-term interest rates fas is the case 
today), Ghriskey sells a stock when the 
earnings yield falls below 80 percent tjf the 
yield on five-year IVeasury notes, iThe 



lower the earnings 3rield, the more expenr 
sive the stock in relation to its earnings 
po%ver. } 

t Negailve Price Momentum 

If a stock's price starts to tumble, be pre- 
pared to cut your losses. Ghriskey consid- 
ers selling a stock if it falls 15 percent 
below his purchase price un a relatively 
flat market environment j, or if it under- 
performs the market by 15 percent over at 
least three months. 

By (xjntrast, O'Connor sells a stock auto- 
matically if it falls to 30 percent below the 
funds puR'hase cost 

^At that point, the math really starts 
working against you," O'Connor says. If a 
stock is down 30 percent, it needs to re- 
liound 42 percent to get you back to even* 
1 f it goes down 40 percent, you need 70 
f H'fcent to rebound. And if you let a stock 
down 50 percent, it needs to double be- 
fore you get back to even.** 

3. Extraordinarv Positive Price Momentum 

In utfier words, duuL l>e gietniy. vVs an in- L 
dividual investor, I like to get my money I 
out once I recoup my original investment,** ^ 
says Meyers, who skippers the Kent 
Growth & Income Fund while serving as 
director of active equity management for 
Lyon Street Asset Management in Grand 
Rapids, Mich, **If I purchase a stock and it 
doubles, I take my original investment 
out — no qu^tions asked." 

4. Universally High Expectations 

"•Whrn t^vi rv thing i.s g(iing t'xceptionally 
well for a company, when every Wall 
Street analyst loves it and it seems like 
nothing can ever gp wrong, that should be 
a red flag," Ghriskey warns. ''Especially if 
it's accompanied by a high valuation. It 
means that nobody else can get positive, 
they can only yi^X nef^ative." 

i. Manaiement Indedstaii 

If it appears that management is indeci- 
sive about the direction in which to take 
the company or is more concerned about 
executive pay and company jets than 
shareholder value, says Ghriskey, chances 
are the stock mui p^ing to perform well. 

I. Portlollo Wetghtlnfls 

If a stock docs very well, it may account 
for a bigger portion of your portfolio than 
prudent divenstfication would dictate, oh- 
mrvm Meyers. That can be risky Harvest 
some of y(Mr gains, pay your capital-gains 
taxes, and put that money to work in 
other stodcs. it 



Last Year, We Saved Our Clients 
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(Perhaps You'd Like To Save This.) 

As America's largest administrator of high quality dental benefits, 
Delta Dental uses the most advanced measures to manage both costs 
and care. Like unique contracting agreements with dentists, careful review 
of claims, predetermination of benefits, and much more. These all add 
up to millions of dollars in savings every year. In fact, we saved our 
groups and subscribers over $92 million last year alone. 

With Delta Dental, you have access to the nation's largest dental 
network of more than 107,000 participating dentists. That's two out of 
every three dentists in the U.S. And we offer a full range of options like 
managed fee-tor-service plans, PPOs and dental HMO-type programs. 

If you want to be able to manage costs without cutting quality, just give 
us a call. You've got our number. Delta Dental. Right where you belong. 
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How far will you go with a 
WorldPerks^ Visa' Card? 

Earn WorldPerks miles for the 
dollars you spend with the 
WorldPerks Visa Card.' Purchases 
like groceries, entertainment and 
gasoline can earn you thousands 
of WorldPerks miles each year. 
Use those miles for travel 
awards on Northwest Airlines, 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Alaska Airlines and other qualified 
partner airlines, to many exciting 
destinations like the Caribbean, 
Hawaii, Europe and Asia. Unlike 
other credit cards, you'll keep 
earning miles month after month, 
because there's no annuaJ cap. You 11 
even earn miles for the annual fee!^ 
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Earn 2,000 Bonus Miles P 

Apply tor the WortdPerb Visa Card 
today, and the first Eime you use your 
new card, you'll receive a Z^OOO-mile 
Enrollment Bonus. Theres no telling 
how far you can go! 



How 



Call by December 31, 1998, to apply! 
1-800-360-2900, and asK 
for extension 121 OB. 
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Making Your Mark 
Through Branding 



Cwating an ''bvdelibk im- 
pmsmn'' on conmmwrs is a 
not cmicept in nmrketing, 
a nd iVs m)t just for the big 
boys. 



Even before Susan Lee had her own 
oflSce or employees, she had estab- 
lished a brand— a clear idea in the 
minds of her ctistomers of what her 
company was, stood for, valued, and would 
piDvide for them* 

She leveraged her background in the- 
ater marketing and worked with a series 
of partners Uj develop an array of 
business ventures that package 
hvG theater and make it more mu- 
sumer-friendly. The ventures in- 
clude a theater "camp" for chil- 
dren and a service that pro\ides 
international theatergoers at 
Broadway shows with translation 
thn^ugh headphones. Producers of 
The King and T and "^Les Misier- 
ables," for example, have used 
Lee s ShowTVans service. 

T knew where our industr)^ was 
and how it must evolve into the 
next century*" says Lee, 40, whtJ 
founded her New York City-based 
company Leonine Entertainment 
Inc., three years ago. '^My brand 
essentially is to provide products 
and services that help make these 
adjustments, one at a time. IVe 
got my financing in place, and 
now Tm hiring pt-ople. But it all 
stalled with my brand." 

Branding is the hottest concept 
in marketing today and as L*?e i.*^ 
demonstrating, its an idea that is 
not just for the deep- pocketed, 
highly glossed Coca-t'olas and 
Nikes of the world. An increasing 
number of independent-business 
owners are embracing branding 
as the guiding philosophy for building 
their annpanies. 

They a* proving that small size is no oh- 
istacle Ui effective branding, whether locally 
regionally, or even nationally Moreover, 
branding can be a vital straU*g>* for ser^it^ 
companies and manufacturers alike. 

Creating An Impression 

The practice ui branding dm^sn*t rely sim- 
ply on marketing, advertisuig, a logo, or 
signage. These are only tools used in 
building a brand. Branding is the eslab- 
lishment and nurt uring of a substantive, 
ConsiKti^nt, enrf- ; ^'^linct-— (»r. b*/st of 
fill unique — m n m the minds of 



your target customers. Or, as Boston- 
based brand-development consultancy The 
Forum C+irp. says, it involves the creation 
of an "indelible impression'' on consumers 
through *1)randed customer experiences.*' 

"If you just look at marketing or market* 
ing communications, all that does is build 
awareness and knowledge of a company 



its products, and its services evolve. And 
you typically will increase profit margins, 
because the more strongly cxistomers per* 
ceive and appreciate the uniqueness of a 
brand, the moa* theyll lie v^illing to pay for 
it rather than choose lower*priced pn)duct8 
or services from the brands competitors. 
•"Branding creates memon^ links: mem- 




H all started imih imj brntui " myn Stmut Ue, nium firm pmndeJt tm^ishtmifi^theQietyo^iik 



and its products and services says 
Michael Crawford, president of M/C/C» a 
Dallajs ' ' r ncy that help^s high-tech 
com pa L I their hrands. ^'When you 

talk alxjuL Imikimg a brand, v-ouro talking 
about building an ownable position out 
there in the marketplace, a ajmplete. neal 
competitive advantage, whether it's price, 
reliability, flexibility, or some combination 
of attributes that adds up to your own 
brand.*' 

If ctistomers like your brand, they will 
likc^— and p:nnmize— your company Youll 
build customer loyalty Youll dewltjp a ve- 
hicle that wiU carry customers along with 
vou as timds change and as your company, 



ory linkfi dictate purchasing decisions, 
Purt*hasing decisions, of course, spur and 
maii^ ^ ' ■ ^ '^'^ llor senior 

vici i . & .Mi'U- 

ger, II pui)lic-relaUuru> iiiiii based in Sacra* 
mento. Calif 

Small companies are embracing brand* 
ing in part because theyVe s€*en the For- 
tune 500 corporations concentrating on 
building and leveragk^ their brands more 
than ever f)efore. 

Coca-Cola Co. made the new Braves 
baseball stadium in Atlanta a shrine to 
Coke: giant Nikeworld stores extend the 
icon of the Nike swotish into the realm of 
"experiential'' retailing; maiU>nier clothier 
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Lands* End Inc. now is offering safaris as 
well as khakis; and Walt Disney Co. 
bought the Mighty Ducks and the Ana- 
heim Angels and is marketing these pro 
sports teams just as it does Mickey Mouse. 

Sbmnng Out Frofn The Crowd 

Even if yyur busine^ss arena is much 
smaller and you have limited resources, 
branding can still be an effective 
businessKlevelopment tool 

^'Branding really has to do with 
what you do inside your scope of 
influence " says Marsha lindsay^ 
president of Lindsay & Stone, a 
Madison, Wis. -based marketing- 
communications agency that 
hosts annual seminars on brand- 
ing, ''If your scope is every Ameri- 
can, you need big bucks. But if 
your target is two states or just 
200 manufacturers, you can 
brand to them just as easily if 
youVe a small company as a 
targe — as long as you focus " 

Ricky Eii^en wi]\ testify to that 
WTien she founded her catering 
company in New York City in 
1978, she was determined to make 
it stand out from the crowd. Now, 
with nearly 2,000 businese-to-busf- 
neas customers and pevrames of $7 
million last year. Between the 
Bread has aaxjfmplished that goal. 

Her brand starts with menus 
that are innovative yet familiar, 
high-quality but affordable, un- 
fussy yet attractively presented. 
And then there are the *just- 
somethings,'' such as the fact that 
the company s food is unfailingly 
dehvered in logo-marked white 
boxes tied with colorRil ribbons. 

**What I wanted t^j do \s to have 
people cross from i^aying* "Let's 
call the deli' to *Let s call Between 
the Bread/" she says. "Like the 
difference between crossing the 
street for a soft drink-^ir a Coke, 
... People know when they call Between 
the Bread that they re going to get a cer- 
tain look, product, and taste, and that's a 
comfort for people." 

It also m of great comfort for Eisen: **Be- 
cause our brand image is so strong, we 
can charge $7.45 for a tuna*salad sand- 
wich instead of $3.* 

Similarly, Josh and Michael Bracken 
have built a brand for their N ' 
Hardie nursery in Dallas by fi\y . ,t 
into an upscale "destination" Htore that Jo- 
cuses on uniqueness and quality much 
more than most independent nurseries do. 
The brothera stock top-of4he-line tools- 
such as a $35 pair of British sheep 
shears--and they carry rare and expen- 
sive plants such as Mount Fuji phlox. 



which sells for as much as $6 per seedling. 

The Brackens sell brass fountains that 
cost in the thousands, and they run radio 
ads that tempt listeners to "meander 
through the azaleas'* at Nicholson-Hardie. 

The brothers realized that they had suc- 
ceeded in building a credible brand a few 
years ago, when they launched a line of 
private-label topsoil and potting soil that 




Catered 



meab that .^tand (mi fnmi the mnvd fmm Mped Ridcy 
companif mack $7 miUimi in antmal. remmm, 



is friendly to native species because it s 
from north Texas, Sales of these premium- 
priced house-brand dirts doubled com- 
pared with the products they replaced. 

Now the Brackens are experimenting 
with transferring the private-label struteg>' 
to flora. ""In this market, there's definitely 
power in putting the Nicholson* Hardie 
sticker on plants," says Josh Bracken. 



I 



f you're interested in developing your 
own brand, consider these sui^stions 
from entrepreneurs and branding ex- 
perts: 



E H t a bli ah your uiuqueneM, 

That's what ( 'apt* Cod Chips has done 
as it has battled with snack-industry gi* 



ants for supermarket shelf space and a 
share of the dollars spent by potato-chip 
lovers across the country. 

The Hyannis, Mass. -based company fo- 
cuses on its self-developed **batch'* process- 
mg of potatoes, which >ields a distinctive 
taste and texture; extends its product line 
i^ith chips made from different varieties of 
potatoes rather than just dusting on fla- 
vorings as some of its bigger com- 
petitors do; relies on pmduct sam- 
pling instead of traditional 
advertising as its marketing 
workhorse; and supports its re- 
gional identity with everything 
from tours of its factory to its 
pnxiuct packaging, which features 
a Ughth<>use. 

"^If you go out in some areas of 
the coimtry, it's Fritf>Lay and pri- 
vate-sUire-brand labels and thai s 
it,"* says Stephen Bernard, the 
company's founder and president, 
who sold the firm to Anheuser* 
Busch Co. and, a few years later, 
in 1996, bought it buck "We offer 
the p€?rfect alternative*" he says. 
*'We just focas on the pf>tato^,*" 

A start-up food-product com- 
pany Medical Foods, Inc., is at the 
crucial stage of trying to make the 
transition from a one-product 
brand to a broader company- 
brand identity. 

The company, based in Cam- 
bridge, Mass,, develops and mar- 
kets what it c^Us functional fm>ds, 
in candy 'bar form. Its products ex- 
ceed the safe-ingix*dients require- 
ments set by the U.S. P'ood and 
Drug Administration for medical 
foods. Its first product was the 
NiteBite Timed-Release Glucose 
Ban a chocolate- or peanut-butter- 
flavored bar that releases glucose 
slowly into the bloodstream to 
monagp hv-poglyeemia. 

''Initially we were emphasising 

NiteBite because it was a new 
product in a new category from a new 
company and t»ur company name didn't 
mean anything. The only t hing that wtjuld 
mean anything was the first prciduct (mt 
the door," says Franklin l^oew, president 
and co-owner of the company, which ex- 
pects to have $1 million in sales this year. 

Medical Foods has begun introducing a 
stream of other pn»ductH — such as a candy 
bar with ingredients that the company 
says help reduct* the side effixts of RiUilin 
and other drugs used to treat hyperacdv* 
ity in children. 

"We've decided to focus more on raising 
the profile of the company name * Loc*w 
says "We want to be able to go back with 
each new product lo the retail chanm^ls 
and say '\\i*rv the same ctjmpany that did 
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MiteBite/ After two or three times, we 
want our company name to be recogniz- 
able along \vith our pi-oducts. So branding 
is a very important issue to us right now." 

In other words, Loew wants customers 
to believe that whatever the specific prod- 
uct, the fact that it s from Medical Foods 
assures its value and quality because of 
the companj^s strong brand* 

Stay withiii your core. 

Nichoison-Hardie's Josh Bracken may 
find it tempting, but so far he has resisted 
trying to extend the company's private- 
label line even further— into herbicides, 
for example— or to take the brand into 
other retailers' shops. 

"If you put your private label into the 
marketplace, you lose that edge," he says. 
"We're not wholesalers, we re retailers— 
and we need to stay true to that." 

Similarly, China Mist Tea Co. in 
Phoenix has grown to a $4 million com- 
pany in just a few years by pnwiding only 
iced tea and selling only to restaurants 
and institutions. Along with that growth, 
however, has come the temptation to ex- 
pand beyond its core business or to part- 
ner with a beverage giant such as Coca- 
Cola Co, or PepsiCo. 

"We have such fanatically loyal cus- 
tonaers that even Coke has noticed it and 
commented to us about it, and that's the 
key to our growth " says Dan Schweiker, 
co-owner of the company. *The reason is 
we know what our niche is and pay atten- 
tion to it. We're not trying to b^me Lip- 
ton tea" 

Leverage your brancL 

The power of a good brand is that it can 
transcend the individual product or ser- 
vice that helped create it. Sport & Social 
Clubs of the Ij\S., based in Chicago, was 
originally a planner of intramural spurts 
leagues but has extended its brand to ftill- 
service travel criordination to take advan* 
tage of the affinity that its mostly single, 
upscale customers have for the company 

''It was an easy transition because of 
what our brand already stood for among 
our demographic group of customers,'* I 
says S6*year-old Sandy Thomas, founder 
and owner of the company which has 80 
employees and expect^s to have $11 million 
in sales this year ^'People are thinking, If 
Sport ^ Social Clubs are doing it, it must 
be good. " 

Repeat, repeat, repeat 

You should express or rt^terate the 
promise of your brand not just in the prod- 
uct itself but at every point of wmtfict v^ith 
your customer, says The Forum Cf*rp., the 
Boston consultancy 

Thomas, for exam pi e« says she makes 
sure that "every comer of every collateral 



piece [of marketing information! has the 
Sport & Soda] Clubs logo. And our logo for 
ever>' city Icwks the same except for the 
city name." 

Russound is a small manufacturer of 
stereo amplification and channeling sys- 
tems for the home-entertainment market. 
When the Newmarket, company 
commissioned a new logo, it adapted it 
across the board for a total upgrade of the 
firm's packaging, even appl3ring it to ship- 
ping cartons, 

**The company was moving into retail 
envimnments where ft needed a more dis- 
tinctive, high-end kx>k,'* says Kory Kolli- 
gian, chief operating officer of Design Con- 



who has been teaching about brand eq- 
uity for 10 years. One particularly effec- 
tive device, he says, is local cable-TV 
advertising. 

UtE Potato Chip Co, of Hanover, Pa., for 
instance, has built a whole advertising 
campaign around the fact that people out- 
side the mid-Atlantic region can't buy Utz 
products in stores. 

Small regional brewer Point Brewing 
Co, stopped a five-year sales decline last 
year by paring back its attention to the 
12-county region around iLs Stevens Point 
Wis., headquarters. Working with nearby 
advertising agency Lindsay & Stone, 
Point Brewing used locally themed adver- 




Uniquen^ and quality uw tlw fadant fimi haw en&hM the Dallm numrif mn by Mklmei 
teit, ami JfKsh fhvvkm iobloHxom intoaft ftixmnle "(ie^itiuatffnriiUm'. 



tinuum, the West Newton, Mass., design 
firm that worked with Russound, '*We 
came up with a sleeve with the new logo 
that slipped over the old boxes." 

Dominate a geographic or niche mar* 
ket 

Coke may have taught the world to 
sing, but a savvy small brander can domi- 
nate southwestern Mississippi or Schenec- 
tad% NX 

**Even local heating-oil companies can 
achieve competitive advantage in a 
given market through a well -developed 
brand image brought about through 
clever positioning strategy and consis- 
tent, integrated advertising/ says 
James Maskulka. a marketing professor 
at Lehigh University in Bethlehem, Pa,, 



tifiing and other marketing techniques to 
Increase its sales by 3 peirent. 

Mflke your brand stand for one at- 
tribute. 

One appmach that many small ctmipa- 
ni^ use to build a bnmd image is to mate 
the brand stand (or one attribute, auch as 
lowest priit' or highest quality. 

That's why in the face of exploding de* 
mand for prepaid telephone cards to be 
used as pnimtitional giveaways* Douglas 
Fieldhouse has chosen to stick with one 
market for bin company: airlines and 
other travel organizations that award 
cards through frequent-flier cluhs and 
other programs. 

*'A lot of prepnid-card companies are 
going afler credit -challenged customers, 



whereas the traveler is really more of an 
up-market cuLstomer who's less price-sensi- 
tive but more demanding of good .service," 
says Fieidhouse, president, CEO, and co- 
owner of Carrier Services, based in Port- 
land, Ore. 

In a similar way, Cafe Concepts & Man- 
agement Inc., which operatas a popular 
restaurant in Chicago, has perfected one 
thing— ''fresh, authentic, unpretentious 
Italian food," in the words of Richard 
Smith, the company s president — and is 
looking to propagate its brand value out- 
side its traditional market It's establish- 
ing a restaurant in Las Vegas, for exam- 
ple, and is setting up a takeout division 
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diamond wholesaler for several years, 
Glenn Rothman in 1996 came up with the 
idea of cutting diamonds in a way that 
would give them extra symmetry and 
sparkle — and then branding the product 
line, an almost unh^rd-of nc^on in the di- 
amond business, whidi treats its products 
basically as a very expensive commodity 

But the fatefiJ extra twist introduoai by 
the setfktescribKl former street peddier was 
to make the pui'chase of a Hearts of Fire di- 
amond as much a part of the brand's iden- 
tity as the product itself A ''proportion 
scope** on the counter of each javein' store 
that sells the line magnifies the stone while 
filtering out white light, highlighting the 
distinctive details of the 
Hearts of Fire: eight 
hearts and eight arrows. 

'^Customers can have 
an experience at the 
counter that they can't 
have over the [World 
Wide Wd)l or the phone: a 
truly romantic experi- 
ence," says Rothman, 47. 
"So weS'e oreatad not only 
a pure product that is dif- 
ferentiated but also a ro- 
m. in lie experience that 
alsiMs part of the brand," 
I »i -Star s sales shut up 
u.i $15 mil Hon last year 
from $10 million the year 
before, an increase that 
Rothman says was fully 
attributable to the suc- 
cess of the Hearts of Fire 
brand. 



Dare to work with 
other brands, 

liig food companies, for 
<5Xamp!e. have discovered 
in the 1990s that "co- 
branding" can yield re- 
markable synergies while 
not diluting their o^'n dis- 
imct brands. Co-branding 
brings two brands to- 
gether to share a>sts and 
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called Pronto Roma, which will function as 
a commissary for two or three client 
restaurants in Chicago. 

Embrace the unumial. 

Particularly in the early going, one of 
the best ways to create? a brand is to do 
something fandlul or over the top— some* 
thing that grabe oistomerH' attention and 
holds it long enough Uj convina? Utem that 
the pnxiucts and !ii*mci^ have value, 
^ New York Vr ' 1 l)i-Star Ltd.. for 
instance . haso. . la branding con- 
cept centemd on its Hearts of Fire line of 
diamonds. 

After running Di-Slar as a con%'entional 



to command consumer attention that nei* 
ther brand could get alone. 

Small companies can use the concept, 
too. For example, in Cincinnati, Gold Star 
Chili Inc.. whose restaurants serve chili in 
the city B famous style, is opening locatioas 
in other markets in Ohio and Kentucky, 
teaming up with restaurants such as 
Blimpie Subs and Rax Roast Bei^f 

.^d sometimes for small companies, co- 
branding is a matter of hitching a ride 
with a better-known brand. Says Carrier 
Services* Fieldhouse: "We want to be 
linked with well-krttjwn brands and in a 
sense piggyback off the brand equity that 
they have developed*' 



Lee, of Leonine Entertainment, is vi- 
sionary enough to talk about co-branding 
with a aimpany on the order of Coca-Cola 
or Nike one day telteve that viithin two 
years 111 have a relationship v^ith the likes 
of big brands like that,** she predictjs, "The 
arts are becoming as viable and big a 
venue in this culture as sports have be- 
come. Tm ri^t there." 

Such is the confidence that is bred in 
small-business owners when they know 
that they're building not only sales but 
also a unique, enduring brand. IB 



To Learn More 

I 

The numlx*r of msima-es available to help 
small*basiness owners with branding is 
expanding. Here are some of them: 
1 Thr JJ Immtttahk Lam ofBmtuihig, by 
Al Ries and Laura Ries, to be published 
Oct, lcHarperBusineas,$23}.Cail im^ 
331-37:j6 to order a copy of this b(x>k by 
the co-founders of Atlanta-baBed market- 
ing consultancy Ries & Ries, 

PrfmrBnttiding: Btdldhig HmndH for 
(jmifMiifirrAtim}ttagt\ by Grant Johnson 
< IDG, $2 1.951. This volume by consulUint 
Johnson addreases branding on a limiti?d 
budget. It can be ordered via the World 
Wide Web at mncanmzrM.wm or at 
fviritifmtbnindcam, the site of Johnsons 
company. 

Tlw Hmiukd Cmtomer E.r 1 ly 

The Forum Corp. Call t6n > » to 

oi)tiiin this free 12-page brtichure on the 
importance of branding from the cus- 
tomers point of view. 

"Brandworks," an annual st»minar on 
branding held by Lindsay Stone & Briggs 
Advertising Inc. of " ■ The 
j next seminar is st i pt 29 and 

j 30. 1999. in Madison, l iiere is no cost, but 

attendance is by in%itation only. 
' Owners of small companies who wish to 
I apply should send a ni)te, including reason 
fiar intere^ in the seminar, nn wmpany 
Iett4Thead to ' ' ;iy. 
Stone & Bri^.. r St.; 

MadLson. Wis. r>:i7U3. 

There snv nir i i itinsulting firms 
that have exj - randirHJ- Among 

tiiem: 

■ llie Brand C^msultanc>; Atlanta* 
aiO' 400-9004. 

■ Inii-rbrand, New York City, 
(212»752-i4(Kl 

■ The Leonhardt Group, Seattle, 
^ 206/624-^)551. 

0 > ^ Marketing. Kansas City, Mo.» 
(81i ^\ 
m Wmxlbridge, N J.. 
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Low-Profile 
Money Sources 



plxicement investcn^ dmi^ 
requm control for tfwir 
stake^ theij may exped rapid 
ffivwth of stock vcme. 



By Roberta Reytm 



years. Stan Cipkowski M| 
needed money for his J«r 
fast-growing company, 



^■hree times in the past six 

T 

hut he wasn't wilJing to pyt 
up control of the firm to get 
the funds. So he stayed away 
from venture-capital and 
buyout groups . which take 
aome contml in exchai^ for inventing in a 
business. He opted instead for private 
platiements to liandsofT investora 

Cipkowski's firm, American Bio Medica 
Corp, iABM ) of Hudson, N-Y., has raised 
$6 mUlion fnm the deals, no two of which 
were alike. What's more, key managen? 
still own more than half the company, 
which has developed a kit for screening 
employees for drup. 

In a private placement, investors buy 
stock or lend money, using a variety of fi- 
nancing instruments. (See "Capital 
Terms^ on Page 33. ) Those with a hands- 
off a|^3roach dont ask for board seats, and 
they are content to "fund the business 
plaB that already exists/ explains Jim 
raton, vice president of Shoreline Pacific 
Institutional Finance, an investment- 
banking firm in Sausalito. Calif. The firm 
specializes in Jlnancing for small and 
medium-sized businesses. 

HandiHiff in%'estars typically look for a 25 
percent return per yean Tilton says, and 
they expect to get it primariJv' thmugh np- 
preciation of the firms stcjck value. Mu<\ 
frtiquently he adds, the buyer is "a sophisti- 
cated, higher-risk-onented mutual fund" 
that accepts few investors. Individuals with 
high net worth and institutions such as 
pension funds may also take a hands-off 
appraaeh to private piacementi?. 

Us difficult to determine how much 
money flows to small businesses thnvugh 
these financing arrangementii. Part of the 
reason is that "hands ofT is defined by 
"the management philosophy of the in- 
vestor" rather than by the structure of the 
investing entity, says Robert L, Paglia, 
partner in charge of the Financial Advi- 
sory Services Group of Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers in Boston. 
Nevertheless, private placements are 
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more open to small businesses than they 
were a few years ago» says Ulton. Because 
of the bull market of recent years, he 
adds, "there is a lot of money out there 
Itrjkinf? for invf\stm*mt.s/' 

The Hunt For Developniem Funds 

F' n- ABM. private-plaa^ment invi^ting has 
hrlp<id stimulate growth. The firms drug* 
srreening kit, says ('ipkowski. president 
and C'EO; is quicker and simpler to use 
than ccjmpelitors' kits, and business is ex- 
panding fast as production gears up. From 
March through June, the number of em- 
ployees jumped tcj 48 fttim 25. 

I Development of the kit began in 1992. 

, The company had already gone public 
and was listed on the OTC Bulletin 
Board, an information service for in* 
vestors. The company had been in some 
unrelated businesses, but they weren't 
making money Cipkowski closed them, 
paid the bills, and was left with "a clean, 
publicly traded shell,'' as he puts it. He 
renamed this shell and began the hunt to 
fund prtxiuct development. 

Some options fizzled fast "We talked to 
venture-capital people," he says. **They 
simply wanted toej much," Wall Street 
wasn\ interested. A public ofTering was 
out because '^we didnt really have rev- 



enues, we were tiny, and had very little 
trading activity" 

A regional broker who had read about 
Cipkowski introduced him to a New York 
City-based attorney, Jtjel Pensiey. Working 
with Penslev, Cipkowski niis**d more than 
$2 million from 1992 through 1995 with 
private placements of convertible deben- 
tures. ABM paid 12 pea-ent on the loans, 
sometimes in cash and sometimes in stiicL 

Tile offering was sold to the cc^mpany's 
350 existing shareholders— high-net- 
worth individuals, investment clubs* and 
even a monastery in the region. ABM also 
gained shareholders by putting ads in 
newspapers in nearby cities* 

ABM stock soared fipom 38 cents a share 
in 1992 to $6 a share four years later By 
1996, Cipkowski was getting calls fttjm bro- 
kers at regional investment-banking firms 
offering to help with financing. These 
agents identify companies that need money, 
find investors, and receive commissions. 
ABM had become attractive to them be- 
cause its stock waH being tmded reguli 
This meant that prospective investoiif 
wodd fonesee a market for the shams th^ 
would get in private-plact*ment dealu 

At the time, ABM s revenues were still 
negligible, so the financing alternatives 
were limited. Cipkowski i»pti*d to do a 



convertible preferred 
stock offering in Septem- 
ber 1996 for $1.5 million. 
The tmnsaction was done 
through representatives 
Kuch as the buyer s 
lawyer and a breaker who 
had called Cipkowski to 
ask if he needed money* 
The entrepreneur never 
met the investor 



Candidates for private 
placements include 
firms ttiat "are already 
public or plan to do a 
public offering or seH 
the company in two to 
three years." 



Bioeks 01 Loans 

To make prlvate^place- 
menl-financing arrange- 
ments attractive to in- 
vestors, entrepreneurs 
must part with some stock cheaply When 
the first deal began in 1992. ABM stock 
was at 38 cents a share. Investors lent 
money, typically in blocks of $5.(XK). After 
three years, these lenders could choose to 
get their money back or to convert their 
debentuires to shares of stock at 75 cents a 
ahane. By then, the etock was trading at $3 
to $4. Similarly, the 1996 convertible-pre- 
ferred-stock offering allowed investors to 
convert their shares to comnwn stock in 
just six months and at 25 percent below its 
market price- 

The mfist necent private placement, com- 
plet4Hd in April, amsists of convertible re- 
ferred stock and warrants to acquirt* 
100,000 shares of ABM ajtnmtjn .ntcjck- The 
ctimpany was able to n€g?otiaU* b?ltt^r terms 
than before becaoBe its position was 



Capital Terms 

Private Racement The placement of 
equity or debt with an inMitotional 
buyer— mich a^s an infturance a^mpany, a 
pension fund, or a venture-capital fim— 
or an rndK-idual with hr^h net worth. In 
contnist, in a public offering, anyone can 
buy tin* .slijck. 

Preferred StDck SUick that has prior- 
ity claim mvr common .stiick on dividends 
and iii^sets i f a cxirn p^my gtm bankrupt. It 
UBuaily pRWh a di\id**nd. 

Convertible Preferred Stock. Pn - 
ferred j^tock that can J>e tiioverti^ into 
shares of a company s commi>n sttjck on 
spcdfTed dates under a defined otmver- 
sifjn-price formula. 

Warmnt, An agn*Hn*'nl stipulating 
that at mmv point tht- ht)kk*r can buy 
utiK'k at an advantagt^mn price. 

Debenture^ Debt tbat is iw>t hacked by 
collatyert*!. 

Convertible Debenture. A d(^bt»nture 
tbat can 1m* convertt*ii \nUi stock at the op* 
tion of the holder and/or the issuer. 



Jifti Tiflofi. Vice President. 
Shoreline Pacific 
Institirtionai Finance 
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ing on the Nasdaq Small- 
Cap Market rather than 
being listed on the OTC 
Bulletin Board, and it 
was trading actively be- 
cause the firm had sales 
and visible momentum. 

The fact that "^so many 
people are out there look- 
ing for a place to put 
their money" helped too, 
says Cipkowski. As a re- 
sult, ABM negotiated a 
deal in which inventors 
will get only a 5 percent 
disaiunt from the price at 
I which the ^tock is trading when they con- 
I vert ( A contract pmvision called a ^floating 
i ratio" will chEinge the equation under cer- 
, tain circumstances. ) 

ABM and the investor, a fund that 
manages a pool of money for wealthy indi* 
vnduals and institutions, expect their rela- 
tionship to last longer than the one estab- 
lished by the 1996 offering. Cipkowski 
Hays: *'lf I go to this group and May. 1 want 
to buy a certain company and need 
mone>v they are ^ing to take a good look 
at it" with an eye toward investing more. 

The Crucial Questions 

Private placoment^ to hands-off investors 
are best-suited **for companies that have 
some maturity,'* sav^ Triton. They are al- 
ready public or plan to do a public offering 
or sell the company in the next two U) thret' 
years. The most important thing is having 
an answer to the questions: Wiat is the 
exit strategy for the investor? Ht>w are they 
going to be rt^^xiid? If it's debt, do >'ou haw 
the cash flow to nepay them?" 

Expenses typically run from 5 to 15 pi^r- 
cent of the deal, says 'niton. The minimum- 
size dTering depends on the size of the fund 
you are dealing with. Some inventors wil] 
do a ti-ansaction iia small as $IDfJ/)00, 

You can't find this kind of investor in 
the Yellow Pages. Your local broker likely 
will know people who do private place- 
ments. Sometimes, a small regional bro- 
kerage hai^ a department that dot*s them. 
Talk to others in the financial community, 
such as bankers, and to companies that 
have done such finanting deals. 

Cipkowski is eager to paas along a lesson 
he learnt^ the hard way; ''If any broker cr 
investment banker tells you they net^ a re- 
tainer upfront, turn anjund and run away,'* 
I he says. *"Early on, 1 gtit burned a few times 
by the.se sharbi. Any good person raising 
m<mey for you will lake his commission 
after the fact— and then? are plenh^ of grMid 
guys out there,' « 
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Takes Off 



ByTimM<£cllum 



I (nng business on the Internet has 
' come a competitive necessity for 



Dsruim' ^mall companies. In virtually 
all industries, large corporationi^ 
and government agencies are telling sup- 
pliers to trade with them online 
or risk losing their business, 

[n addition, enterprising com- 
panies are ramping up to take 
advantage of business opportu* 
nities made possible by the In- 
tamet 

*Tlie Internet can really help 
small companies improve their 
competitive pasture," says Steve 
Solazo, vice president of small 
and growing businesses for IBM 
Corp/s software division in 
Somers, N.Y "If they can move 
more quickly to make informa- 
tion available to their suppliers 
and buyers, they can get an ad* 
vantage over their competitors.'' 

For ES Energy Systems LLC, 
an energy-ser\ices company in 
Tbcson, Ariz., trading via the In- 
ternet has became a matter of 
survival Because of den^ulation 
in the electric-power industry, 
says ES Energy Systems' CEO. 
Randy Decker, an increasing 
number of electric utilities are 
forming divisions that install 
lighting systems for large com- 
mercial customers such as office 
buildings and hospitals — the very 
market that ES Energy Systems 
was founded in 1993 to serve. 

Tb compete with these newly 
formed divisions, ES Energy 
Systems is set to begin using the 
Internet to recruit and manage 
a network of contractors who 
will provide services to commer- 
dal cui5tt>mers nationwide. 

At ES Energy Systems' World 
Wide Web site, called Earth- 
Savers, the company s contrac- 
tor-partners will be able, beginning this 
fall to bid on lighting projects, plan and 
coordinate installations, monitor cus- 
tomers' energy consumption, and con- 
duct other business activities. Earth- 
Savers will enable ES Energy Systems 
and its partners to cut their business 
coBts and generate business that other- 



wise might go to competitors. 

ES Energy Systems and its partners 
will become, in effect, an online energ>^ 
utility. By pooling their resources at the 
EarthSavens site, these small contractors 
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hope to serve customers they would not 
have the resounses to reach on their own, 

WliireTlie Dollars Aft 

Online cummi-rtv is not just about selling 
to consumers. The core of electronic com- 
merce is between businesses, and this m*g- 
ment is thriving. 



Business-to-business e-eoramerce malces 
up the largest portion of Internet com- 
merce, with sales totaling $8 billion in 
1997, according to Forrester Research, a 
market-research firm in Cambridge, 
Mass. I See the chart on Page 

3a) 

Another research firm, the 
Yankee Group in Boston, esti- 
mates that business-to-business 
e-commerce will grow to $171 
billion by the turn of the century. 

Increasingly, small companies 
are becoming aware of opportu* 
nities to sell to other businesses 
as well as Ui consumers online. 
New York City-based consulting 
firm Access Media Intemationd 
Inc, estimates that more than 
2.5 mUMon U.S. small businesses 
have some form of Internet ac- 
cess. Of those, says Access 
Media. 900,000 have Web sites, 
and nearly half of those compa- 
nies are transacting sales online 
with consumers or businesses. 

Large companies have been 
building private networks called 
VANs ^ virtual private networks) 
for more than two decades to 
link wdth business partners such 
as suppliers and contractors. 
But small companies couldn't 
justify doing business electron!* 
cally t)eaiuse of the large invest- 
ment in software, hardware, and 
tel e CO m m un i cat ions eq u ipm ent 
required to build a VAN. That 
changed with the emergence of 
the public Internet 

Now, small firms that can 
arrange to do business on the 
InttTnet stand to win big. Time 
may be running out, however, 
for firms that haven't acquired 
online-business capabilities, says 
Erica HuguUies, an industry an^ 
alyst at Giga Information 
Group, a research firm in Cambridge, 
Rugullies says it is becoming harder and 
costlier for companies to establish them- 
selves on the Internet because they have 
to accelerate their efforts t*> catch up with 
compt*litors that are already online. (See 
-What \bur Web Site Needs; Page 36J 
ES Energ}' Systems is building its trad- 
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mg oetwork on the Internet by partnering 
with Affiliated Distributors — a distribu* 
tion network based in Wayne, Pa. — to 
launch EatthSavers. 

The site is being constructed by Internet 
consulting firm Web Emporium LLC of 
Phoenix, which is using IBM's NetCom- 
merce e-commerce technology. Net.Com- 
merce will enable EarthSaviers to process 
financial transactions between contractors 
and suppliers. An IBM database program 
will maintain pertinent information on 
contractors, customers, and suppliers. 

In addition, Web Emporium is creating 
custom software programs for Earth- 
Savers that should provide small contrac- 
tor-partiiers with a competitive boost. For 
example, one application will calculate a 
potential customer s current energy mstM 
and the potential savings from installing 
energy-saving fixtures. 

Contractors will be able to create job 
proposals, print contractis. order fixtures, 
and track the status of projects online. 
TTie)^ wiU even be able to secure financing 
for customers through an arrangement 
with IVansamerica Corp, in San Fran- 
dsco. 

Decker says ES Emrgy S>^ms and Af* 
filiated Distributor have invested $300,000 
to develop EarthSavers. ES Energy* Sys- 
tems ont charge contractors who roister 
as partners. Instead, the company plans to 
recoup its costs from manufacturers for 
equipment orders placed using the system, 

DiGliiiijcTlfts Thai Bind 

Advocates say tlu* Internet is supposed to 
eliminate the middleman by allowing com- 
panies to deal directly with their end cus- 
tomers. But so far the oppr^ite is happen- 
ing: The Internet is allowing companies to 
link their distribution and supply chan- 
nels into unified electromc networks. 

This enables large corporations to out- 
source more of their supply and ser\'ice 
tasks to small specialty contractors with< 
out losmg control over the proce*is, and it 
allows the larger companies to open up 
contracts to a wider range of small firms. 



Before the Internet was opened to a>m- 
merrial use, large corporations could trade 
electronically only with companies that 
could afford to do business over private 
networks. Using a process called EDI 
(electronic data interchange), companies 
that trade over these closed networks can 
make financial transactions and exchange 
documents such as purchase ciniers, prod- 
uct specifications, and invoices^ — ^all elec* 
tronicdly. 

In the past two years, however, large 
companies have begun to move some of 
their EDI business to the Internet, opening 



their doors to contractors who need no 
more than a computer with Internet access 
and Web browser software. Such firms use 
the Internet to access secure Web sites, 
where they can bid on contracts, receive or- 
ders, and send invoices. 

Among the small companies^ that have 
discovered that their tartest trading part- 
ners expect them to trade electronically is 
A&M Specialists, a vehide-Heet-manage- 
ment company in Detroit. For the past 
year. A&M has been using the Internet to 
trade mth its primary business partner, 
i fin slcr Corp.. as part of a pilot program 
itii suppliers, A&M distributes loaner cars 
to journalists for product reviews and pro- 
vides cars and training to Chmler dealers 
when new models become available. 

A&M connecl^i with Chrysler over the In- 
ternet using a Web EDI service called GE 
TradeWeh, from GE Inftjmiation Services 
Inc, in Rnckvalle, Md. The company receives 
orders from Chrysler by electronic mail 
through the Ti^deWeb Web site and enters 
them into its accounting system. It then 
generates an invoice using a template de- 
veloped by Chrysler. Once a month, A&M 
sends its invdces to Chrysler over the Web. 
A&M pays $60 a month to subscribe to 
TiBdeWeb, plus a fee For each tmnsaction, 

TVadeWeb has increased the speed and 



What Your Web Site Needs 



With an increasing number of small 
companies conducting business online^ 
one of the greatest challenges facing 
newcomers to the eiectronic-commerce 
arena is setting themselves apart from 
the pack. 

T\Bding online requires companies to do 
more than simply set up a site to promote 
their goods and provide infijmiation about 
their businesses. The real 
go-getters are using the 
World Wide Web to take 
orders and payments. 

Here are some basic 
steps to take in setting up 
a competitive Web site: 



Group* a technology-research finn in Cam- 
brid^, Mass. *The most important thing is 
to know what your customers want and de* 
liver more value than they expect,** Rugul- 
lies savs. 



■ Recognize that the 
longer you wait, the more 
difficult the task is likely 
to become. While you're 
waiting, more competitors are likely to get 
farther ahead of you. So get moving. 

■ Determine what your customers want 
In most cases, liie needs of laigie trading 
partners will dictate what a company does 
on the Intemcft, mm Enca Hugullies, im 
industry analyst with Gtga Information 



■ Add e-commerce features at the out- 
set. Many Web sites fail Ix^use they 
aren't equipped to handle financial tranft^ 
actions, amirding to Com- 
merceNet, an e-commeroe 
coasortium based in Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Companies including 
IBM C^rp., Microsoft Corp., 
Nctsaipe C^immunications 
Corp., Oracle Corp.. and 
Su»rling Commeroc! Inc. sell 
e-a)mmeit:e software that 
lets busineiises set up on- 
line catalogs, prooeas or* 
ders, take credit-card ptiyments, and down- 
had transaction data int4> ll>eir finiuidal 
Boftwajno. 

Thind-party services such as GE 
TVadeWeb and Harbinger E-xpn*HH enable 
small firms to trade with other ctmipanies 
thmugh secure Web sites using a Web 
brwser. 



Natif »r>'s Bush 



efficiency of pm • . mys Debbie 

Trimboli^ A&M s assistanL controller and 
manager of the ED! 8y.st^m. Previously, 
A&M received orders from Chrysler and 
sent invoice.s through the mail TVimboli 
says it took up to three months for the 
company to receive payments. 

By tniding over the Web, A&M gjets paid 
within 30 days, TVimboli says. **The turn* 
aroimd time is much fafsten ^md if there an& 
any problems with an invoice, they contact 
us right away through e-mail and I can 
immediately turn arcjund and connect it" 

Chrysler's Internet EDI pragram began 
with 16 contractors and has grown to 
more than 1,000 companie.s. Such pro- 
grams are one reason that sales of Into** 
net EDI iervices are expected to grow 24 
percent over the next three years, accord^ 
ing to research firm Northern Business 
Information in New York City 

An Online Impemttve 

Another rtiajcji cin ptiration that is pushing 
business partnen^ to trade with it over the 
Internet is Ea>lheon Co., an electronic- 
equipment manuHicturer based in Lexing- 
ton. Mass. This year, Raytheon informed 
its suppliers that it was phaf^ing out its 
proprietary document-processing sys- 
tem—which ran on a dial-up electronic 
bulletin board— and replacing it with EDL 

To retain Raytheon's business, Lan- 
caster Name Plate, a Palmdale, CaliH, 
manufacturer of pmduct nameplates and 
identification tags for industrial equip- 
ment, began looking at its EDI options. 
Chris Liceiardi, Lancaster's general man- 
ager, quickly discovered that trading over 
a VAN was an expensive prospect for a 
four-person company. He learned* how- 
ever, that Atlanta-based Harbinger Corp. 
had recently come out with a Web-based 
service called Harbinger ExpresB that 
could handle transactions between Lan- 
caster and Raytheon. 

*TVhen we were first looking at it, we 
were wondering whether we amid afford 
EDI/ Licciardi says. "There was a high 
start-up cost to buy the .software, and then 
you had to have a monthly service Icon- 
tractl with a \^N. With the Web, 1 just 
use my regular Internet provider, and 
there's no software to buy" 

Using the Web. Lancaster receives 
ftaythefin s requeirts for quotes and places 
bids electronically In addition, Lancaster 
receives orders and sends invoices via the 
Web. Harbinger charfjeH Lancaster a 
nionthly .'*uhHcnption fee and $l.f50 for eiich 
document the company stmds or receives. 

Lici'iardi nays the Web is somewhat 
coHtlier but is more efficient than 
Raytheon's electronic bulletin board, a 
private syst^?m that is used to communi- 
cate with rtuppiierK and amtractors. Be- 
fore the bulletin board, transactions 



were accomplished by fax and mail. 

Licciardi says the biggest advantage of 
the Web is that it removts* logistical terri- 
ers between Lancaster and Raytheon. For 
example, Raytheon and Lancaster are 
three time Kones apart, bo when the two 
companies were using paper invoices, 
Raytheon had to wait until Lancaster 
opened for business before it could fa?£ 
purchase orders. Now the orders are sent 
online and are waiting for Licciardi when 
he arrives each day. 



developed the application by customjEing 
e-commerce software fmm Sterling Com* 
meTO Inc. in Dallas and tying it to a trade 
database using software from Oracle 
Corp. in Redwood Shores, Calif. 

"We're providing kind of a universal in* 
ierface so that a large company can talk to 
a small one and vice versa,'' says Brown* 
ing Rockwell TVade Compass' CP]0, The 
transaction capabilities allow us to become 
an Internet VAN, But instead of just being 
thr pipeline, we>e also providing the 




Small firnis with big plans can pta^i' itimmi trade iknmt^k ffm MenieL myn Bmammg 

HffckmiL pmmknt ufWmhmgtoit, UA'Ammi Trtuk CmijiMim Inc., vMch hm ri World Wide 
Web site thai fadl'duim imde and jmn^idm netm and 'n\ffmnaikm wiiited to htmmm-tihbim- 



Firms Out Fratit 

Sf^me ,^mali compaiues are taking the of* 
fensive in e*commerce by starting their 
own trading networks with other busi- 
nesses. One of the most innovative was 
developed by Trade Compass Inc. in 
Washington, D,C- 

The Trade Compass Web site helps 
small oompanieii transact business inter- 
nationally. It provides international trade 
information such as shipping schedules, 
customs reflations, and product avaiU 
ability, Each day, Trade Compass sends 
subscribers an e-mail bulletin with global 
trade news. 

Trade Compass has formed a hub for 
small import-export firms around the 
world where companies can go to develop 
business relationships and get advice 
about doing business in varit»us countries. 
A sister site, the Global Information Net- 
work* provides links to international trade 
infcjrmation on the Web. Trade Compass 
recently added to its priniarv' site a section 
called Caravan, which erujbles companies 
to tmnsact bufiinass online. The a>mpany 



transaction and the information behind 
the Imnsaction ." 

Rockwell believes that the Internet 
has made it possible for small com- 
panies to have global aspirations. 
For 17 years he has run an interna- 
tional-trade firm. Horizon TVading Co. in 
Washington. He knows the difficulties 
that small companies can have trying to 
break into global markets. But he i^ys the 
Internet gives companies a common 
method for doing business with one an- 
other anywhere in the world. "There s 
been a shift in the Internet from being 
oonsumer*oriented Uy being a business-tf> 
business netivork," he says. 

That shift is creating opportunities for 
companies such as Ihide Compass to use 
the Internet to find business partners and 
develop trading relationships. At the same 
time^ the Internet is raising the expecta- 
tions of small companies' most valued 
busineas custcjmers, If small firms h^ipe to 
keep those customers, they netnl to meet 
those expectations. it 
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Getting There 
Via Computer 



Mapping sqftivar'e enables 
firms to me roiiipii i em for 
locating aiston w i -.s u nd 
speeding deliveries any- 
where in the U^iited States. 



By Lijnn Woods 



M 
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ichael and Susan 
Walker used to give 
their snack'food com- 
pany's drivers handwrit- 
ten directions for finding new 
cuBtonters' addresses. Not any- 
more. For over 8 year, the Walk- 
ers have used Street Atlas USA 
mapping software from DeLonnt' 
in Yarmouth, Maine, to print de- 
tailed maps that pinpoint the [o- 
catkm of any new client 

The Walkers* company, Snack- 
Time, supplies more than 1,200 
banks, law offices, and other 
small firms in the South Deer- 
field, Mass.. area with cardboard 
trays of 100 snack items, deliv- 
ered once a week. With three 
trucks, each making 45 to 50 
stops a day, agential that the 
drivers doat waste time trying to 
fold an gnfamiliar location. 

Using the CD-ROM mapping 
software ^^is a timesaver and a 
frustra^n saven" says Michael 
WaDb^. "We also use Street Atlas 
maps to show salespeople where 
to find new accounts by high- -— — 
hghting the kjcations of indus- 
trial parks, retail outlets, and other 8ouroes 
of new customers on the maps." 

ThB Walkers are among the small-busi- 
ness owners who are saving time and 
money by using mapping software on 
their computers to locate customers and to 
quicken the pai^ of deliveries. High-mag- 
nification capability lets users look at any 
re^pion in the United States in street-by- 
street detail. 

Moreover, printouts from the leading 
produdB not only show maps but also have 
idaces to log important client information. 
And the letter*size maps are easier to use 
than unwieldy conventional ro^id maps. 

With a oonnection to the Internet, users 
can check the software makers* World 
Wide Web sites for updates on such things 
as road construction and weather reports. 

Mapping-software products typically re- 
tail for $40 to $50 and are easy to use. 
Three of the most popular packages are 
Street Atlas USA, Expedia Streets 98 

Lynn. Woods k a fm4mm writer in 
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from MicTfisoft Corp, in Redmond, Wash,, 
and StreetFinder from Rand McNalty in 
Skokie, DL 

Each product lets you locate a business 
or residence on a map by typing in a street 
address or a ZIP code. You can zoom in 
and out on the map or pan ov«r it in any 
compass direction by clicking tht^ nnjuse. 

Both DeLorme and Microsoft also offer 
software — available in deluxe versions of 
their mapping products or as add*ons— 
containing a nationwide directory of resi- 
dential and business phone numb<Ts 
With these you can alst) locate addn^s<< 'h 
by typing in a phone number. 

Following are descriptions of Street 
Atlas, Expedia Streets 98. and 
StreetFinder. Ail three include on-screen 
tutorials and are available in retail stores, 

Tb use the products, you need a personal 
computer with a CD-ROM drive. Tb obtain 
updates via the Web, you need a modem 
and an Internet service provider. One*? you 
own any of the products, you can buy 
yearly updates, usually at about half the 
price of the fimt version you purchased. 



Deliimii'iSiiBirMiasUM 

Accuracy, i^ast^ o^usi^, and competitive 
price — ^$45 — make Street Atlas popular 
with small -busi- 
ness owners. 
The latest ver- 
f^ion offers de- 
taik'd m^ipH and 
address- finding 
capability plus 
nmting that fea- 
tures printed di- 
rections and a 
hif^hlighted map. 
You can cus- 
tomize a route by; for exnmplet 
instructing the program not to use toll 
roads. 

The colorfuf maps are easy to read and 
richly detailed, with diiTerent colors as- 
signed to interstate highways, Iwal high- 
ways, and smaller streets as well m to fea- 
tures such as parks, rivers, local 
landmarks, and even hiking and biking 
trails. There are 15 levels of magnifica- 
tion, as close in as one-tenth of a mile. 




Nation s By^i 



Street Atlas li,sis more than 2 million 
businesses and points of interest, which 
can be .st*lected by category on a given 
route, lb get information on any of them, 
the u^r simply places the curator over the 
symbol and clickis the ri^t mouse button, 
which causes a smalJ text box to appear. 

The menu of icons at the top of the 
screen is fairly easy to decipher There are 
some quirks, however. For example, when 
a street addross in Kingston. N-Y., was 
typed in, the program mistook the street 
number for a ZIP code, even when the 
typed addres^^ included a ZIP code. 

Sometimes the prt^am failed to locate 
a particular street address. Michael 
Walker says he stilves thin problem by typ- 
ing in the name of a otjss street. 

\Vestche8ter County Airport, outside New 
Yoric City, was not listed by name when the 
**find places"* function was ased. Instead^ it 
was listed under White Plains. And the 



business listing are incomplete. At one lo- 
cation, gasoline stations on the main street 
were not indicated on the map, £ii though a 
station on a side street was shown. A De* 
Lx>rme spoke^sman says the cf>mpany plans 
to improve the comprehensivenes.s of the 
listings in the 1999 wiition. 

Used in conjunction with DeLorme s 
Phone Seaiich USA ($29 ), a nationwide di- 
rectory of more than 9S million residential 
and business listings, Street Atlas enables 
users to look up phone listings and locate 
the accompanying address on a map. 

Microsoft 5 Expedia Stieets 98 

Streets 9a, pnced at $49.95 for the 

Deluai^ Edition^, is similar Uj Stn^t Atlas, 
with one important difTerence: You can't 
print out a route from one point to another 
or print out directions. 

Nonetheless, the program b an excellait 
addjiess finder WesU.*lu^ter C^ounty Airport 




for example, is 
listed under 
place names, so 
you don't have 
to know it*s in 
mite Plains to 
find it. Streets 
98 also pin- 
pointed an ad- 
dress that 
Street Atlas 
ODuld locate only by cniss street 

Streets 98 is a little trickier to operate 
than Street Atlas- Some map symbols 
couldn't be identified even after a search of 
the help menu. Ajid the printed maps are 
less detailed and less ooloHlij than tbose in 
Street Atlaa 

Streets 98 offers a more comprehensive 
points-of-interest database, however, in- 
cluding restaurants listed in the popular 
Zagat Survey aeries d* dty guides. After lo- 



Maps That Tell You Where To Tlim 



The next time you take a trip, you may 
want to check *iut the laU^st mapping tech- 
Qolqgy available at two itinttd-car compa- 
nies. About HSM) Hertz cars thraighout 
the country and 1,000 A%t» cars in Florida 
are equipped with in-vehicle giiihal posi- 
tioning system, or GPS, navigation, avail- 
abit* for aniund $6 extra per day 

A small antenna on the back of the car 
picks up a itatellite signaJ that is fed into a 
computer, typieally in the tnmk. The mm- 
puter puts the data on a small nK>nitor 
next to the driver. 

The monitor displays a map with the 
mute to your dejM.inalian and also issues 
audio iastnations, c»liminatln^^ the net*d 
watch the monitor to know when to turn. 
Should you take a wmng turn, the s>*Htem 
will give you an audio signal and reroute 
you automatically 

Tb test one of these e^ystemn, we recently 
rented n midsize cBT fnm Hert/. at 
V I- (_\iunty Aiiport. in the New 

^ I uhuife. To fmd tht^ nearest au- 

tomated teller machine, we hi^hlighu^ 
the aitegory by manipulatm^ a butt^^n m 
the small monitor, chm* ""nearest* frnm 
the menu, scnillc<i through the listings of 
ATMs, and vlkkiKi 

We Uien h irteHl time mute' 

frr>m the r -a and wmv on our 

way pnimpliKi by tw<t Iwjx^ and a mm- 
tuanil from a robotic-sounding voim to 
turn left. 

The ■ ' Jthough the 

voift' 1 til hear and 

it- h i A tjmmThe 

vuut >u\>, ^ , '>u two- 



tenths of a mile before the maneuver, but 
it wasn't always clear which turn Ui take. 

With a little pnictia^, we diHcovered it 
wa^ lx*st Ui chtHtk a command by giandng 
dottrii at the x^ritten instructions, a laiige 
directional arrow signaling an upcoming 



Qobal posittoning system mtigniion UTlmat- 
offff is Htm' (ii^iilfM i)} mme mitui mm. 



turn, and a di^itana* bar on the mtrnitor, 
.nhouing the mtlva or yards to the next 
maneuver 

The electronic map di«ptayc*d on the 
mtjnitfvr was almost impossible to deci- 

out '*\ the 




voice commands tjbviously predated a new 
shopping mall. 

tA spokefeTiian for Navigation 'Rxhnolo- 
gie®, a Sunnwale, Calif,, company that 
manufacture*^ the mapping datatese used 
in guidance syslemB. nays mom-sophiBti- 
catt^d versions of the tf>^Htom found in 
many rental cars an* available in nvUul 
stores and as optitjns on some new cars, I 

In spite of a iVw drawfjaekB, the i?ystem 
worked amazingly well. Witliout n^jrting 
to a guidt*lKMjk or map, we were able to 
get to the ATM, find a mu.st*um, locate 
restaurants, and return in the airpirt. 

The systtmt's ability tt> rt^rouU* uk auto- 
matically when we made a wrong turn 
was a fitreHs reliever, enabling us to relax 
in 1 he kntiwk*dge that it was virtually im- 
possible t : 

8o ilir. : II Technologies has 

mapped Uie Uip ^ populatitwi centers in 
the United States, with a total of KM) 
.scheduled Ui be comi^eted by tlie end of the 
year. Tlu^ annpany has compiled a list of r>f) 
million pointB of intere*jt, tjrganized int** &i} 
categ^jriei^» including grilf coursers. ATMa, 
resitaunints. anf! tmnsfxjrtalion hulw. 

Within a f^■^ -vehicle naviga- 

tion .s>'stt»ms V. M nr»t otily to rmite 

you to your destmatton but alst* to remute 
your vehicle around traJlic jams and road 
conMjruction. Whats required for this .syg- 
tt?m is a eel hilar- phone link or a radio sig- 
nal from a new t\pe of lower-altitude "low 
aperture' stitellites. which are in develi»p- 
ment 

The navigation systems are expanding to 
(m^i ' I ^ ' ' t.s, Hvriz nwntly bi*gan rent- 
i%' I ^^uipped cars al the twci 

Pariis aij'pujti*. 
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eating an address, you can click on "find 
point of interest* and draw a cinrle on the 
screen to limit the selection to within a 
certain radius. 

By placing the cursor over the symbol 
and clicking a mouse button, you inkfr* 
mation ai30ut an attraction or city For ex- 
ample, you can learn that Philadelphia's 
popuktkm m 1,524^9, that 15,2 percent of 
its residents are collegie-educated, that the 
median income is $24,504, and that the 
median house value is $49,400. 

You can also place "pushpins'* on points 
on the map by clicking the cursor and 
adding a text box for each containing in- 
formation such as name of business and 
time of appointment. 

If you have access to the Internet^ you 
cm link Streets 98 to Microsoft's online 
travel-booking sendee, Expedia, which has 
more than 16,000 listings for hotels, air- 
lines, and car-rental locations. 

The Deluxe Edition of Streets 98 includes 
an important extra feature — ^the ABI Yel- 
low Pages USA. Its more than 25 million 
listings can be accessed by name, type of 
business, phf jne number, or address. 

Rami McNally s StreetFinder 1998 

Rand McNally's best-known software 
pnxhict is IVipMaker, which is desired to 



route and plan a trip and is aimed mainly 
at leisure travelers. Of more value to busi- 
ness travelers are the address-finding and 
rcjuting capabilities of StreetFinder, avail- 
able for $24,95 ($44.95 for the Deluxe Edi- 
tion I 

With both versions, you can instantly lo- 
cate an address, city, intersection, ZIP 
code, area code, or attraction such as an 
airport or land- 
mark building 
m a street-level 
map after typing 
in the informa- 
tion in a text 
box. 

StreetFinder 
found a half- 
i'h^yfm addre.sses, 
[ liiding West- 
chei^ter County 
Airport and the 
RCA Building in New York 
City, mthout a hitch. Except for some con- 
fusing icons in the lower-left comer, the 
mapping pn>duct is intuitive, with easily 
underst^jod functions and concise maps. 

A few features, such as walking guides 
and a customized map — which lets you 
tailor the map's appearaB^— seem super- 
fluoust however. 




StreetFinder also provides tum-by-tum 
directions, using an Internet link. You 
have to wait a moment for the 8*)ftware to 
dial up and get online, and directions are 
provided only in text form— unlike Street 
Atlas' routing, which doesn't require an In- 
ternet connection and provides a map in 
addition U) text. 

But StreetFinder s Internet connection 
vastly expands its usefulness for frequent 
business travelers, who can book hotels, 
airline flights, and other travel services 
online in addition to finding an address. 

The Deluxe Edition includes a 
Concierge service for 100 U,S. cities en- 
abling you to locate, for example, all the 
copy centers and courier services in down- 
town Lfjs Angeles, not to mention hotels, 
computer-software stores, hospitals, 
banks, post offices, pharmacies, and 
florists. Links to related Web sites are pro- 
vided under "dty page online.' 

For Los Angeles, "city page online** listed 
Web sites for eight city guides and four 
weather services as well as ones for ticket- 
booking services, night life, transportation,^ 
tours, and news. Clicking on the "L,A. 
traffic report" brought up real-time infor- 
mation about congestion on the freeways. 

Both versions of StreetFinder include air- 
port maps and access to airport Web sit^. 

After New York's Kennedy Airport was 
located on a map, for example, double-click- 
ing on **on-line infoiTriation'* called up de- 
tails about ground tmnsptirtation, parking 
Mncluding the cost per day and maps show- 
ing the long-term and daily parking lots), 
airline terminals, and even flight scheduler 

Besides the Concierge service, the 
Deluxe Edition includes the complete 
Mobil Tmt'f'l (htkk\ By clicking cm hotels, 
restaurants, and other symbols on the 
map, you can find out the Mobil ratings 
rates, credit cards accepted, and father use- 
ful information. 

Locating addreRses on a map and get- 
ting njuted to destinations am also be 
d(me fret* at various Web sites. One is 
ivww.inupqui'Hi.vinn. Another is 
www.ziplsfmu And city maps are provided 
by Yahoo! at nfwn\ii(ihm.mnL Each service 
features instant routing, with time and dis- 
tance calculattd; an addn*ss linden and the 
ability to zoom in and out of a map. 

Tlie maps available with these services 
are inferior to those of the CD pnjducts in 
graphic quality, however, and can be hard 
to decipher, depending on the quality of 
your moniU>r 

Although none of the CD mapping prod- 
ucts is pt?rfk't, their overall accuracy, com- 
prehensiveness *>f detail, and speed will 
doubtless begin to attmct more busineaa 
users who need to locate an address in 
their town or across the country— and 
then find out the best way to get there, it 



Got Empltfyees?^ 



Get PayCloik I 

It cdculales hours aulomotically, 
eliminates paper time cards 
forever ond inferfoces directly 
to payroll, saviag you countless 
hours every poy period. See 
fi3r yourself \mi ihousonds 
of growing businesses ore 
saving lime oad money 
with Paydock, 

Call m ¥fsit 
our website 





wwwJathem.col 
1-800-241^4990 
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Keeping Would-Be 
Thieves At Bay 



Befbw choosmg a semriiii 
mfste^n for your ftrm^ decide 
what you waM to protect 
md hmv high4ech a deter- 
rent you medL 



By Janim Latm Mnsivk 



Universal Gear in Washington, D»C., 
sells hip casual wear for young 
tnen. To deter shoplifting, owner 
David Franco aimed a .secyrily 
camera at the front door. But fleet-footed 
thieves who gabbed fashion statements 
and ran out had little or no fear of being 
stopped. Sure» shoplifters' pictures were 
being captured by the camera, but thefts 
and suspicious activities weren't 
being spotted in time for man- 
agers to take effective action. 

So Franco installed a four-cam- 
era system lhat displays images 
from key locations throughout the 
store on split screens in the man- 
ager s oiBce and the executive of- 
fices. 

"I can see in real time what's 
happening on the floor," Franco 
says* "Fm looking for suspicious 
activity fiiom potential shoplifters 
as well as at my staffs work per- 
formance.' 

Although Franco chose a 
closed-circuit television <CCTVj 
system to help deter theft at his 
store, a similar system might be 
too much or too little for other 
types of business. No security 
system is the perfect choice for 
every business. 

The system that would be right 
for your company depends on the 
kind of business you run- A good 
lock might be enough if you're 
running an upholsteiy shop^ but 
high*tech, controlled-acce^ door- 
ways and video surveillance 
might be necessary if youVe a 
software developer. 

Before investing in a security system, 
ask yourself what security threat you're 
trying to minimize. "Security has to be 
specifically tailored to the application," 
says Isaac Papier, manager of engineer- 
ing senices for Underwriters Laboratory, 
which, m coi^ unction with the insurance 
industry, has been rating security sys- 
tems for more than 75 years. The busi- 
ness owner needs to sit down and care- 
fully think about what represents a 
threat^ 

Nationwide, shoplifting costs U.S. 
businesses an estimated $30 billion a 
year, according to the Insurance Infor- 



mation Institute in New York City. | profits are bolstered as well when fewer 



Even more staggering is the more than 
$100 billion that researchers say is lost 
to embezzlement. The Association of 
Certified Fraud Examiners in Austin, 
Texas, says businesses lose closer to 
$400 billion— or about $9 a day per em- 
ployee—when other forms of employee 
theft are included. 



hoagies and candy bai's go out the door in 
employees' pockets. 

In 1996, the latest year for which the 
Security Industry Association ( SIAj has 
figures, sales of CCTV systems totaled 
more than $758 million. Since then, the 
total probably has doubled, says Richard 
Chacfip director of communications for the 




Keeping an eye on Ihe store vkiHmrd-nmut Whdp9 Washingfxnk D£^ clofhhu} niaikr David Frntm/ 
k( i jf Iht g(MHh fnmi milkimf otit the dmr. 



In convenience stores, for example, 
about 80 percent of what's stolen goes 
home with emp%ees, says Art Lunt, gen- 
eral manager for the 18-store Henny 
Penny chain in Connecticut. Each of his 
stores has at least three CCTV cameras; 
one catches the face of everyone who 
through the doon another is behind 
the cash register, and a third is aimed 
dowTi the aisles to spot shoplifters. 

In fact, ctjnvenience-stf>re owners have 
found that the visibility of cameras and 
monitors appears to deter robberies and 
theft. Not only are the stores made safer 
bv the installation of such systems but 



SIA, based in Alexandria. Va. Likevme, 
sales of systems that limit people's access 
to particular rooms or buildings have 
jumped from $1.5 billion in 1996 to a pro- 
jected $5 billion this year, he says. 

A lot of that growth has come from in- 
surance-industry demands that hotels 
make their guest rofjms accessible by ac- 
cess cards rather than keys by 2000 in 
order to remain eligible for insurance. It's 
harder to break into a room with an elec- 
tronic lock than one with a tumbler lock, 
Chaee says. 

Overall, U.S. businesses spent $82.3 bil- 
lion on security systems in ld96, according 
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to the SIA. Following are the msyor types 
of systems chosen by companies to meet 
their particular security needs* 

CloseiHIircultn 

""CCTV' cameras have gone from iaemg big 
and bulky to being fiber-optic lenses you 
couid stick in the eye of a teddy bear," says 
Chaoe. "On average, they Ve gone from the 
mjB of a shoe box down to about the size of 
a barofaoap*'' 

Do-it-yourself models are available, but 
mo«5t businesses hire a *^3€cu- 
rity- system contractor for 
purchase and inf^tallation. 

Franco of Universal Gear 
uses a professionally in- 
stalled system made by Ul- 
trak. Inc of Carrollton* 
Tfexas. The company also of 
fers a do-it-yourself model , 
sold under the Exxis brand 
name at discount clubs na- 
tionwide. The systems cost 
as little as $200 for a 12-inch 
monitor and one cament Ad- 
ditional cameras and bigger 
monitors are available. 

There are substantial dif- 
ferences, though, between a 
do-it-yourself model and ont 
installed by professionals. 

"A professional mil be bet - 
ter able to understand the 
business owners needs and 
translate those needs intu 
the right product m the right 
place," says Jeff Blum, vice 
president for strategic devel- 
opment at LTltrak. 

In addition, professionally 
installed systems have fea- 
tures not available on th^ 
discount <lub model. The 
features *can be importati, 
or completely irrelevant' de- 
pend ing on the circum- 
Btanoes, Blum says. 

For example, he explains, 
*at a grocery store, they 
might want a picture of 
everyone who comes in the 
door, so they position a cam- 
era on the 0m& entrance doors. But every 
morning the sun comes in and the do-it- 
yourself camera doesn't have backlight 
compensation* so the camera is useless for 
three hours ever>' morning." With profes- 
sional installation, however, the sunlight 
problem would be prevented. 

On-Site Monitoring 

Systems with off-site video monitoring 
are available, allowing someone to watch 
your business from another location and 
to phone authorities if something looks 
amiss. Or a company's owner can tune in 



from home to watch employees at work. 
The latest off-site monitoring equipment 
by Ultrak is plugged into a laptop com- 
puter and costs $599, 

With some of the newest combina- 
tions of alarms and CCTV systems, the 
pictures that cameras transmit to moni- 
tors are also transmitted automatically 
to a central station if the alarm goes oft. 
The rest of the time, the pictures are 
transmitted only to monitors. 

If you're trying to catch embezzlers, a 




Oelayed-eiit doors — tntch this one made by Senmtmn Mag-nalock 
Curji ofSparlcM, Nen — Mmnd an nkmn and pamt' nhmt lH Herornh 
befm opening. They are imed by InHtiUdiom mtch ua tun 
and hos^pitoLi and fry rnnie retuUerH, 



hidden system is best. But if you're trying 
to deter theft by employees or the public, 
make your system as obvious as possible^ 
says Cari Spiegel, president of Alam Se- 
Ciirity Protection Co. in Waterford, Conn., 
and president-elect of the National Bur- 
glar and Fire Alarm Association, a trade 
group based in Bethesda, Md, 

Put the cameras in the open so that 
someone checking out the place for a 
holdup will see them. Put signs on doors 
and in windows to announce that cameras 
are in use. 

Some stores and restaurants mount 



monitors where anyone can see them. 
Convenience stores, for example, often 
mount a monitor above the cash register 
so everyone knows they're being pho- 
tographed, 'It's all a way of communicat- 
ing to people who come in there that 
the/re beir^ watched,'* says Spiegel 

Controlleil Jtems 

SuniL' bLtslnes.ses that want to control 
who comes and goes are replacing door 
keys with codes, swipe cards, and even 
fingerprint and retinal read- 
ers, which provide more-so- 
phisticated means of verify- 
ing the identification of 
individuals. 

The newest identification 
cards keep track of which 
cards are on the premises 
so employees can't hand an 
ID card to someone else to 
use after they have entered. 
In addition, there are sys- 
tems that serve as elec- 
tronic time clocks by record- 
ing when employees using 
particular cards enter and 
leave the premises. Such 
systems cost from $5 to $25 
per doon 

Unlike keys, codes can be 
changed easily and identifi- 
cation cards can be deacti- 
vated to block former em- 
ployees from entering the 
building. 

Miros, Inc., based in 
Wetlesley, Mass., manufac- 
' ures a facial-recognition 
^Lem that stores images of 
the faces of people who are 
allowed thmugh a particular 
door, then compares the 
stored images with the faces 
of people who try to en ter- 
all in about three seconds. If 
someone who is not autho- 
rized tries to enter, the com- 
puter saves the person's 
image so it can be examined 
later by a business owner or 
another authorized person. 
Miros* systems start at about $5»000 
per doon but as the cost of digital cam- 
eras drops, so will the price of the 
image-scanner system, says David 
Greer, Miros director of product man- 
agement. 



Hffie-Delareii Exttt 

In t ! ' I ' H a M(wK.i feeling to slide a k^- 
oj. "adbolt lock into position and 

ht .uj im; vuurcar. In reality, a deadbolt 
lock on every doer might be in violation of 
Hre oodee. 

'^ou cant do something that could trap 



I he investment you 
make in a security system 
is a iegttimate business 
expense ttiat is tax-de- 
ductitite and lowers your 
insurance premiums. Plus, 
there's the peace of mind." 



somebody inside your store,* Spiegel says, 
''Even if Fm a burglar who hid in the 
bathroom, if they find me dead by that 
back door [that 
won't open], you're 
in trouble." 

That*s why busi- 
nesses install 
emergency exits 
that open without 
keys or magnetic 
cards. Because 
anyone can exit at 
any time, these 
doors typically are 
equipped with 
alarms. 

In the past, 
those alarms did- 
n't do much to stop 
determined grab- 
and-run thieves. 
Newer emergency 
exits have a small 

delay between the time the door bar is hit 
and the time the magnetic lock allows the 
door to open. 

The systems were designed for muse- 
umB, but retailers, hospitals, and nursing 
homes use them, ktx^ping inventory and 
patients from going t)ut the back door. 

Arden Courts facilities, owned by 
ManorCare Health Services, based in 
Gaithersburg, Md,i are homes for people 
who have Alzheimer's disease. ManorCare 
uses delayed-exit doors made by Secu- 
ritron Magnalock Corp. of Sparks. Nev. If 
a resident pushes against the exit door, an 
alarm sounds, giving health-care person- 
nel on the premises time to get to the door, 
which doesn't unlock tor 15 seconds. 

*This brief delay is sufficient for staff 
members to arrive at the door and aiisure 
the resident's safety" says Chris Davis, di- 
rector of safety and loss prevention at 
ManoK'are. 

Alarm Monlloring 

No mattt^r which form of alarm system 
you chtKxsc*. pay the t'xtra money to have it 
nionitored, experts advise, YouVe most 
likely to catch thieves and vandals— and 
to save money on your insurance — if some- 
one somewhere responds quickly to an 
alarm. 

Most security systems are connected to 
a monitoring .^rvice liy a phone line. But 
phone lines can be cut by sav\y thieves. 
Sj^tems that transmit via radio waves or 
cellular telephone are more secure, though 
niore expensive. 

A basic alarm system can cost a cou- 
ple of hundred dollars to purchase and 
instalK plus ahuul $25 a month for mon- 
itoring, according to the SIA* 

A cellular- transmission backup sys- 
tem will cost an additional $700 to 



$1,500, Spiegel says, and an extra $15 | 
to $20 a month for monitoring. Some in- 
surance companies offer discounts that 
offset the addi- 
tional cost of a 
cellular trans* 
mission system. 



T 
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here are lots 
of whiz-bang 
systems out 
there de- 
signed to protect 
your business. 

The SlAs World 
Wide Web site, at I 

and magazines 
such as SeeHrity 
Sci/fs, Seairiify 
[kmierundMnificei' , 
ing, and Acemx i 
Ctmfmf mid Seca- 
nt y Sffstvm IhIv^ 
gmtkm can give you an idea of the range of 
pnoducts. 

But before you buy anything, check with 
your insurance agent. Odds are that your 
carrier will have underwriting standards 
that specify the kind of security system 
that is best for your inventory and location. 



—Charlie Nosbawn, 
SI Husbauin litsurance Agency 



Even businesses with virtually no in- 
ventory need to protect themselves. Ac- 
countants and lawyers, for example, have 
files that must be kept ccjnfidentiaL Tech- 
nology companies have to protect the se- 
crets connected with products under de- 
velopment 

And even the smallest graphics-design 
company can suffer if someone breaks in 
and steals its computers. 

"What both you and your in.surance 
company want to do is minimize your 
losses," says Spiegel. 

Charlie Nusbaum, president of S.L. 
Nusbaum Insurance Agency in Norfolk, 
Va., says: "^You have to ask yourself. *lf I 
invest in a security system, how long will 
it take me to earn back my savings from 
insurance? 

*The investment you make in the secu- 
rity system is a legitimate business ex- 
pense that is tax -deductible and lowers 
your insurance premiums,'' Nusbaum 
says, "^Plus, theres the peace of mind you 
get when you put your head on the pillow 
at night that your smirity system is pro- 
tecting the a£^ts of your business. That's 
iwrth a lot" M 

Jatiim* !jitm Mmick ma fifw-lmtce miier 
hi Columbia^ Ma 



StartingA 
Retirement Plan? 

Delegate All The Work toUs. 



Retirement plans, lik> SEP-UiAs. SIMPLE-Il^H 
Pmtit Sharing and Money Pmrliase Ftnskjn plans, 
can get amplkraled- Or tftey can get implemented. 
Quickly Easily With me call to an American Centur)^ 
Retirement Im'estment Specialist. 

Well take time tci help you decide which plan 
wofks best for you. We can evie^n help yt>Li mih the 
papt^nrk. Call us today at 1-800-M5-3533, ext. 5004 
and get your netirement plan started by the time you 
hang up the phme. 



r' 




AMERJCAN 
CE>JTURY 



Call 1-800-345-3533, Ext. 5004. It's That Simple. 
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MANAGING 



A Very Able 
Woik Force 



Hiriitg people imth dkaMli- 
ties can mipmm tke qmlity, 
spiniy and produdmi/y of 
your employees. 



By Sharon Nekon 



Every smaD-busiriess owner 
dreams of a work force 
made up of people who arv 
loyaL perform at high lev- 
els, and show up on time ever>' 
day. 

Philip H. Kosak, president of 
CarQlina Fine Snacks in Greens- 
boro» N,C., found such a work 
force — but only when he was at 
wit's end. That was in 19S5, 
when he went to a job fair spon- 
sored by the local vocation al-re- 
habilitation office and hired 
David, a young man witii several 
disabilities, 

David, recalls Kosak. was 
legally blind and had a learning 
disability. He was **severe!y 
obese,* Kosak notes, and bemuse 
David's job as a motel janitor 
was about to be terminated, he 
was thrilled about the prospect 
of working for Kosak's company 

Maintaining a reliable work 
force was a major challenge for 
Kosak g firm, a small manufac- 
turer of snack foods. Not only 
was turnover high — the com- 
pany had filed 204 W-2 forms for 
26 positions in a year's time— 
but the firm was operating at 
only about 60 percent of its capa- 
bility. ""We had about 50 peni-nt 
absenteeiaiti and about 15 to 2ti 
percent tardiness,** says Ko^ak 
When he hired David, he 
thought, -"What do 1 have to loser He soon 
learned that this was the wrong attitude 
tojiake on hiring workers with disabilities. 

^'What I didn't realii^ was what I was 
about to gain," he says. 

Da\id arrived at the plant early on his 
first day eager to start work, &iys Kosak: 
He had a smile on his face: he was anxious 
to learn; he didn't want to go to break: he 
didnl want to go tt> lunch; he didn't want to 
go home at the end of the day* 

David was put in charge of making sur^ 
that pnxiuctt^ Itxaded on the trucks matched 
the company's manif^, a job that Kosak 
says hadn't been done correctly in five 
years. But when David took over, Kosak 
says, "shipment*^ were always right' 

The new employee's attitude v - ^ ^ 
gious; some of the nondisabled * 




Hiring worlters with disabilities pmti^ to l>e a 
Imm Jiir( '(t n}It fi(i Fitf*' SaticL't in (rivcm- 
Imrtx NX*., >^^if^ fhf ftnyf'^ ptvAtdeitt Philip 
H Kmtk ' ' With him (m\ 

frtmi kjltt ; . ' -J Jacolm, Gloria 
Colmmtt, and Wiiliam U'lm Walter 



began to impiwe their pt'rtunnance. CJth- 
ers quit because they "couldn t take it." 
Kosak says. And when they did, Kosak 
called the vocational-rehahilitation agency 
and asked it to send additional workers. 
Within ahtmt six months* he says, half of 
I his nondisabled employees "had quit and 
I been replaced with yieopk* with disabili- 
I ties ' S<Jon the plant wns opi^mtintr nt l(X) 
percent efficit^ncy > ,od. 

and, Ko$akiMJiyii,;^Uh J. ..a .lut 



in the plant, [and therel contin- 
ues to be " 

Although the company is 
profitable, it has had some liard 
times, and its work force is 
down to eight, half of whom 
have disabilities. But Kosak 
says he never fired anyone. 
"Our employees were good 
enough that they were able to 
go out and find better jolas. And 
that just delighted me," he says. 
After some years at Carolina 
Fine Snacks. David took a 
more-skilled job in customer 
S4'(%ice with a grocery store. 

Kosak'^^ employtH^s have had 
durabilities including schizophre- 
nia, cerebral patsy learning dis- 
orders, and visual and hearing 
impairments. Kosak pays them 
at the same rates he pays his 
other employees, and he says 
the worken^ with disabilities do 
**e very thing" from working on 
the produtiion line to operating 
high -technology equipment. 



The Biggest Obstacle 

Kcisak IS rare among business 
owners* Not many are willing 
to hire workers with disabili- 
ties. 

Fear is the biggest harrier, 
says T^my Coelhn, chairman of 
the President's (^mimitU:*e on 
Emplovment of People with Di^ 
abilides (PCEPOi. it's n*ally fear of the un* 
known." flayK Coelho. a former California 
congrei^man who haj^ epilepsy 

While in the House of RepresentntiveSi 
Coelho was a driving force behind the 
AmertcanH with Dinahili ties Act ( ADA)* 
signed into law in July 1990. The ADA 
pmhihiti^ buMinesses ^ith 15 or more em* 
ployoes from discTiminating against quali- 
fied individuals with disahilitiei^ in em- 
ployment decisi*»nH. An employer must 
also make "rea'tonahie accfmimodation' to 
help a person with a disability work un- 
less it would came '*undue hardship.'* In 
addititm. the law bars discrimination in 
public accommodiitifHiH, requiring husi* 
nesses, for example, to get nd of structural 
biirriei-s to |)cople with dinahilities an long 
'AH mch rt^moval »s "nmdilv achievable,' 
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Coelhtj says some potential employers 
harbor fears of being fined or sued if they 
don*t do things juKl right. The best way to 
eliminate such fears, he says, is to just ^ 
ahead and hire people with disabilities. 
Toull find out that a lot of those things 
that you're fearftil of are not true/ 

Ihe Same Rules For Evefyone 

Gin a Lutz. a LU.sL^jnit.'r st-n re manager at 
Ottenbergs Bakery, a 200*ennployee com- 
pany in Washington, D,C., has supervised 
as many an four employees with disabilities 
at a time. They mme firom the Green Dckjh 
a private agency that prepares 
people with mental tlln*^ to work 
and live independently 

"1 have never treat^ them any 
different from any of my other em- 
ployees, because I feel if we did, it 
would hinder their progress ' says 
Lutz. "We hold them to the same 
rules and regulations we hold our 
other employees ta And they have 
turned out to be my best employ- 



I According to a 1996 report of the 
' PCEPD s Job Accommodation Network 
(JAN), the average expense for aceommi> 
dating an employee with a disability is 
$200. "Most of the time, when there is an 
I accommodation needed, it's $100 or lea^,*' 
says Patricia Veal, a human-resources 
placement specialist at the North Carolina 
Division ofVWational Rehabiiitation. the 
agency that has provided Carolina Fine 
Snacks mth employees with disabilities. 

At a meeting of the PCEPDs Business 
Leadership Network (BLNj this year, 
Thomas J. Donahue. [)rf*sidi»nt and CEO 



j aocommodations and the em ploy ability of 
people ^vith disabilities. To speak with a 
JAN consuIUmt, call l-800'ri26'7234. 

In addition, you can learn more about 
JAN on the PCEPD's World Wide Web 

i site, at mme.pc('pd:goi\ It has a section 
called Job Links, through which busing 
owners can advertise job opctnings for peo- 

' pie with disabilities. You can call the 
PCEPD at (202} 376-6200 ( voicej or (202) 
376-6205 iTDDj, or write to 1331 F Street, 
N.W, Washington, D,C. 200044107. 

Public and private vocational-rehabilita- 
tion agencies can be ex eel tent resources. 



Only 29 percent of disabled 
people ages 18 thn^ugh 64 work 
full time or part time, compared 
with 79 percent of the nondis- 
abled population p according to a 
survey released recently by the 
National Organisation on Dis- 
ability (NOD) in Washington. 
Conducted by Louis Harris & 
Associates, the survey found 
that of the people with drsahili- 
ties who are not working, 72 
percent said they want to work. 

'*Working'age adults with dis- 

abilities are no more likely to be 
employed today than they were a decade 
ago," says the report 

Alan A. Reich, president of NOD, says: 
'*At a time when the U.S. unempio>'ment 
rate is at a historic low and there is a 
crying need for workers, it is astounding 
to learn that the employment gap re- 
inains so wide.** 

Hi Cost Questi(»n$ 

A secotid niaji^r barrier to employment 
centers on business owners' concerns 
about the cfist of acconunodatioas required 
by law for employees with disabilities. 

Coetho says acc^jmmodations art^ "noth- 
ing more than how you facilitate Ian em- 
ployee with a disability I to do a job/ ^^^lile 
General Motors might order a new desk to 
accommodate an employee in a wheel- 
chair, he saya, a small-business owner 
*ith limited resources can put some 
blocks of wood under an old desk U) raise 
it and still comply with the law. The law 
^ayii only that yfju have to aai>mmodale a 
person "based on your economic abihty/ 
ftaysCoelho. 




An advocate r'jr^w;}/o///w^/>cf//)f£> mth d'mbHitieH, former mngreititmaii Ton^ Cot#a feft talhi at Ot- 
tatbt^nyi^ H(ih , * mfJoffm Rmee McPhj^rmn Lee (Jfieriberg, Urn canipany^is pmidetiL 



of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, said: ''I 
see in this population literally thousands 
of people who. with minor accommoda- 
tions; can make major con tri hut ions in 
many key fields, like science, technolo©?, 
and research/' Donohue recently was 
named head of the BLN, a partnership of 
enif ' ' nmmitted to hiring qualified 
job ,. I S with disiibiliti<*s, 

Smali-busmess owners can get financial 
breaks and other assistance when they 
hire or accommodate people with disabili- 
ties. For example, according to the 
PCEPD, there are tax incentives including 
credits for expenses such as purchasing 
adaptive equipment or hiring qualified vo- 
cational -rehabilitiitian ix^ferrals. And some 
state or private agencies, such as Veals ol* 
fice and the Green Door, offer on'the-job 
training for employees they refer 

Whifi lb Bl|li 

ir>riu rJ like to ItMjk into hiring petiple with 
disiibiiities, the best way Ui start is by con- 
tacting JAN, a confidential cttnsulting ser- 
vice that provides infc^rmation about job 



I Check for I listings in the phone book or 

j with your local ciiumber of commerce, so- 
cial services department, or United Way, 
NOD maintains a Wub site at 

i wmnmnhfty. You am write to the otiganiza- 

! tion at 910 16th St., N.W, Suite 600, Wash- 
ington. D C. 20006 or caU ^202) 293-6960 

J ( wice; or f 202 1 29^*4968 f TDD t 

The National Easter Seal Society Web 
site, which focuses on issues of indepen- 
dence for people with disabilities, is at 

I mmimiht'tntL Or amUict the oi^mxation 
at 23*1 W. Monroe St, SuiU^ IBOO, Chicago, 
111. 606(>f>4802, f312t 726-6200 (voice) or 

I ai2i 7264258 (TDDX 
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I egardJess of whether a job applicant 
has a disability ym have to find out 
I what that person can do, says 
1 Coelho, He urges employers not to 
treat petjple with disabilities any difTer* 
ently from the wa\ ■ - »u*rs. 

Kosak recalls l l r he discov- 

ered employees wiih disabilities. **They 
saved my sanity.'' he says, "and changed 
my perspective on life.' ^ 
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Funding Opportunity 
Opens To Women 



i4n imreamig number of 
female entreprenmm are 
discovering that whmi it 
comes to capital U/s some- 
thhuj ventured, smnethmg 
gairmd. 



B^ShmwiNeltm 



Women running busine^^ses are 
beginning to benefit from a fi- 
nancing market that many 
have long felt shut them out: 
venture capital. 

And maybe they never really were shut 
out. Maybe they are juiit now becoming 
ready for the venture-capital ^me. 

"1 honestly don't think it s a 
gender thing. I do think that 
i venture capital 1 is not easy 
for anyone to get/ says Mar* 
leen McDaniel, CEO of 
Women.com Networks, a San 
Mateo, Calif, network of 
World Wide Web sites with 
content for women. 

Nevertheless, venture capi- 
talists acknowledge that ven- 
ture funding is becoming 
more accessible to women. 
MeDaniel has raised more 
than $40 million in venture 
funding in four rounds over 
the past four years. 

*'We're seeing more 
[women-led I or women- 
owned businesses getting 
funded than 1 think were 
being funded 10 years ago," 
says Marc Benson < general 
partner of Mid-At!antic Ven* 
tureFundsi3V!AVFi. 

Benson is in the Reston. 
Va., office of the Btthlehem. 
Pa.*based firm, which has in- 
vested in two women-ted 
cfjmpanies. 

One is Faith Mountain a>., 
a Sperry\iile, Va,, mail-order 
catalog company into which Mid-Atlantic 
has puts 1 million. 

The other is womenCONNECT.com 
fWCC). a McLean, Va.. company with an 
Internet site aimed at women profession* 
als and business owners. MAVF has put 
$750,000 into WCC, which can be found at 

AVI Capital in Los Altos, Catif , has in- 
vested more than $3.5 million in 
Women, com Netwwks UmmumHmf.vimn 
Barry Weinman, an AVI general partner. 
mjB that venture capital has aiwa>*s been 
available to women but that thei-e hasn\ 
been an ^'infrastructure' of women senior 
executives "ready to take on the next job 



as being chief executive officer. It's a kind 
of long-range development program that 
you need to have. You have to understand 
what its like to build a company.'' 

What attracted AVI to Women.com Net* 
works, Weinman says, was the presence 
of CEO MeDaniel. "The first criterion is 
always management, and we're a big fan 



New York City -based iVinagexom^ an* 
other Web-site company that targets 
women iat wwwjmllage.com \, has raised 
more than $67 million in venture capital* 

Again, a strong resume makes her at^ 
tractive to investors. She has been chief 
executive of Q2, a home*shopping channel 
for QVC Inc.; president ui' Time- Life Video 




M Women^com tetwofics, nhkh ofk^mlea {nhTmi *vte» thai Qfferamieitt fbr mmteth the ffualitij fftnamge- 
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of Marleen's," he says, "She towers over 
moet people out hm^ in Silicon Valley be- 
cause most people here are technologista 
but not managers.* 

Weinman says MeDaniel is "a great 
manager' She is a ffirmer Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing senior vice president and has 
helped bunch several high-tech compa- 
nies that are now industry giants?, includ- 
ing Sun Microsystems. 

MeDaniel was hired to run Womenxom 
Networks in 1994 by Ellen Pack, who 
founded the company six years ago and 
now is vice president of prodiiti devHop- 
ment. The company has 75 t-f 

Candice Carpenter, chief > , i- of 



and Television* a subsidiary of Time 
Warner Inc.; and vice president of con- 
sumer marketing for American Express 
Co. She has an MBA from Harvard. 
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I ore than $12 billion wa-^ invested 
in U.S. companies last year by 
I venUireK^pital Rrms, according, 
I surveys conducted by Pric^wa 
houfiieCoopem, 

John Taylor, director of research for the 
National Venture Capital Association 
^NVCA), a trade c»rj;ani744tion Imsed in Ar- 
lington, Va., says the X\'CA plans tc) track 
the venture capital that fjoes to women- 
and minitni v-nAvned firms and hopes to 
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have solid information in about two yeai^. 

Patty Abronmn, managing director of 
the Women's Growth Capital Fund in 
WaHhington> D,C., estimates that only 
about 2 peroent of ventunc! capitaJ go^s to 
women-owned businesses. The figure 
should be higher, she says, especially 
since, according to the U.S. Small Busi- 
neBs Administration fSBA), women own 




have the relationships inside the venture 
funds," says Abramson. "Our hope would 
be that, 10 years from now, you wouldn't 
need a fund like ours, that women would 
be seen by venture funds at the same rate 
as men were seen," she saj*. 

Abramson wants to encoura^ women of 
means to include venture investing as 
part of their portfolios and to invest in 
women-owned busi- 
nesses. Of her funds 
65 individual invt^rs, 
she says, about 50 are 
women. 
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about 40 percent of U.S. businesses. 

**What we saw was that it was an un- 
tapped market niche/' says Abramson. 
who with two partners founded the 
Women's Growth Capital Fund last year 
as a venture-capital fund exclusively for 
women-<)wned businesses. (Several other 
funds around the countr>\ including Au- 
rora Venture Partners in San Francisco 
and the Early Stage Alliance in Cincin- 
nati, tari^et women business o^Tiers. i 

The Women's Gnjwth Capital Fund has 
raised $8.5 million from institutional and 
individual invest^irs and in Junt» became li- 
censed by the SBA as a Small Businc?ss In* 
vesstment Company The SBA matches the i 
private funds 2-to-i. w hic'h makes Women's 
Growth Capital almut a $25 million ftmd ! 

Si5 far, it has invested in three compa- 
nie#i: women(X>NNKCT t^>m. Women.com 
Networks, and PhysR-ian s (iuality Care 
<PQC), a Waltham " Mass.-based firm that 
manages physicians' practices. Since the 
fond invested $250AKK) in PQC in June 
1997. the company, founded by Jerilyn ' 
Asher, has raised $lfX) million finom other , 
investment firms. i 

But Abramson has a larger vision than 
just funnelin^f money to women-owned 
coni parties. She wants to op4>n dmirs for , 
^^'owien to traditional venture funds by co- 
investing with the tniditicmal funds. j 

'^le real is.sue here is that WWM danlt \ 



etting venture 
capital takes a 
lot of work» and 
it begins with a 
good business plan. 
MAVF B Benson says 
his firm lofjks at about 
1 ,000 business plans a 
year but funds only 
seven or eight compa- 
nies. 

Venture capitalists 
look for top-notch man- 
agement and market 
opportunity. Benson be- 
lieved that he found 
both in WCC, founded 
— - — and run by Susan 
Williams DeFife, who 
had operated her own public-affairs con* 
faulting firm and had other executive escpe- 
rience. 

**We were very impressed with manage- 
ments knowledge of their marketplace, 
commitment to their business, and prior 
successes,' sajT* Benstm. At the same time, 
he and his partners at MAVF saw that the 



Internet was ''growing by leaps and 
bounds." They liked DeFife's approach of 
getting revenue in a combination of 
ways — through advertising, electronic 
com merce, and sponsoi^ps of other oiiga- 
ni^^tiona. 

Because venture capitalists are in a 
risky arena, they look for high returns on 
their investments. Out of 10 investments, 
says AVI Capitars Weinman, AVI needs 
"two or three really big winners'* to cover 
for the two or three that will fail and the 
remaining companies that will provide 
small returns. "We need 10 times our 
money in five years'' on the winning cam- 
panies to compensate for the losing com- 
panies, he saya 

lb qualify' for venture capital « says Ben- 
son, a company "needs to be a high- 
growth, high-profit business, with the po- 
tential for the venture capitalist to exit at 
a substantial multiple on his or her 
money." In order for a venture-capital finn 
to get its money out, a company may be 
acquired or go public, a factor that makes 
this form of financing unattractive to 
many entrepreneurs. 

Venture capitalists view themselves as 
partners in the business, and they might 
expect a scat on the board of directors. Ben- 
son is a member of 1 1 boards, including 
those of Faith Mountain Co, and WCC. 
Abramaon is also on the WCC board. 

Venture capitalists add strength to a 
company*s management Abramson bnngB 
experience in running a marketing-com- 
munications firm to WCC s board, and 
Benson, the former CEO of a venture- 
backed company, says his firm brings fi- 
nandal and banking contacts and strate- 
gic-planning backgmunds. 

^'When you get the money in. (venture 



Venturing Out On Hie Web 



A nuntber of World Wide Web site.s on 
venture capital ait* so informative that 
they take the m> stique out of this form of 
financing. Each of the folb^ing sites will 
lead you to other venture^isipital firms or 
educational resources: 

■ snr I National 

Ventun- ^ . i-nause- 
fill primer on venture capiUil. At the irite. 
you can order the assocnations director^' of 
260 members m a print version i$75l or a 
much more comprehensive dectnmic ver* 
fsion ft275). 

U mmimmirfm^ the site of Mid-At- 
lantic Venture Funds, a venture-capital 
firm in fethlehem, Pa., offers articles 
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business plan, and links U) other useful 
Web sites. 

■ rr M,mmJ, a site called Van- 
tun* ^ M iLine, is produced by Bat- 
^' iLm e Partners, a Chicagf) ven- 

r , lal management firm. It includes 
mten^iewH wth entrepreneurs about their 
extjerietu-es getting funding. 

■ ' '-tintfti the 
niti" imsf*d 

li 1' und, which tar- 
iTieiwetj, ITieitite 
includes a iLsl of resources for women en- 
ln>|in*m*ur8. 
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capitalists] are your best allies, and the/re 
the ones that have the experience to sfmre 
with you that is tremendously helpful," 
says DePife. who expects her company's 
revenues to reach $2.5 miflion this year. 

Some entrepreneurs fshun venture capi- 
tal because they don't want to give up any 
ownership or control of their companies. 
But DeFife expresses a difiTerent view: **! 
figure that 100 percent of nothing is noth- 
ing. Tb own 27 percent— which is what I 
own now — of a company that has the po- | 
tential to be just enormously successful is i 
very valuable to me.*" Moreover, she adds, 
widbout venture-capital funding, Ve were 
not goii^ to be able to compete.*" 

If you want to explore venture capital, 
consider these suggestions from venture 
capitalists and from women who have suc- 
ceeded in raising venture funding: 

Determine if venture capital i$ 
right for you. "It's not the right answer 
for many com pa n i es , " a ays Abr a m ^ on . 
*Venture capitalists have expectations in 
terms of growth, they have expectations in 
terms of being heard, and they have ex- 
pectations in terras of an exiL Venture 
capitalists are not looking to leave their 
money in. The/re looking to get out." 



Choose venture capitalists 
you can live witli; you will 
be working with them for a 
long time. "It's almost as 
personal as finding a hus- 
band." 

— Marleen McDaniel. 
CEO, Women.com Networks 



If you do not want to meet such growth 
explications or go public, other forms of fi* 
nandng are mone appropriate. 

Look for a good fit. Pick people you 
can live with; you will be working with 
them for a long time, 

**lts almost Bs personal as finding a bus- 
band/says McDaniel ofWomen.com Net- 
works, Each side has to trust the other and 
be open and honest with each other, adds 
WCCs DeFife, 



Explore the potential investor's 
philosophy. The management team, not 
the venture capitalist, should run the com- 
pany, says Benson, ''Our approach is al* 
ways to try to be light-handed, construc- 
tive, supportive, and helpful where we can 
be helpful, and to make sure we're not in 
the way of success * 

Be open and fleidble. For example, 
says DeFife, when you're seeking funding 
and you keep hearing the same questions 
about your business plan, your plan isn't 
addressing the questions, eo you need to re- 
vise \t 

Do due diligence on venture capi* 

tali^ts just as they will do it on you and 
your business. Talk with the entrepre- 
neurs they have funded. The venture capt- 
taiists can provide you with a list, and 
many put the lists on their Web sites. 

Don't get discouraged. DeFife says 
Bhe talked to more than 40 potential in- 
vestors when she was trying to pull to- 
gether her Tmi round of funding, "ifciu just 
have to keep going at it," 

Don't let your feelings get hurt when 
you get turned down, McDaniel advises. 
How many times has she been declined? 
T3o^ns, Dozens," she says, "Everyone is." 
She doesn't "even think twice about it^ 
she says- 

Understand your role as CEO* In the 

view of AVI Capital's Weinman, the role of 
a chief executive is to make sure that the 
company is well -funded so it can execute 
its plan. "Most women entrepreneurs who 
come and talk to us don't address that 
issue, he says. "They talk about their 
product or their market, but they don*t 
focus on the fact that they're going to be 
able to make surt^ that the oompany \b ad- 
equately resourced, and that's what they 
I have to learn." 

Perhaps unfairly, venture capitalists 
are often referred to as **vulture 
capitalists" becauf^ of fJie unsavory 
practices of some. But many ven- 
I tore capitalists care passionately about 
helping entrepreneurs expand their busi- 
nesaes. 

If venture capital is the best choice for 
you and if your company meets the crite- 
ria, you can find the right venture partner 
fiir your business. 

""Over the last yean Tve been extremely 
encouraged by what Fm seeing/ says De- 
Fife- "It's not a matter of discrimination. 
It s a lack of awareness, its a lack of ac- 
cefifl to the network^ and it's a lack of edu- 
cation on the part of women entrepre- 
neurs. All of those thini^ can be overcome 
vra^ easily,' li 
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Family Business 



The play's the thing on the educatmi cimiit; 
deciding how to treat the childmi 



OBSERVATIONS 



'Walt Till Your Father Gets Home 




% Shawn Neliim 

Does this cast of characters sound fa- 
miliar? Jake and Sol Schwartz, twin 
hnilh^rs in a family business who are 
always at each otherV throats; their fa- 
ther» Izzy, the patriarch, who owns the 
business; and Josie, a college-age grand- 
daughter who observes that **parentH 
arent always the adults in the family." 

How about the pitjt? Jake and Sol both 
want to run the company, Schwartz & 
WeiBs Tools, after hzy, who is 70, retii-es. 
The brothers expect to inherit the busi- 
ness but learn that their father expects 
them to buy it from him. Izzy throws his 
sons into a tixzy when he makej? a surpris- 
ing announcement: Four days earlien he 
secretly married Sarah, the company's 
marketing director 

Then turmoil turns into utter chaos 
when Izzy has a heart attack and dies. 
There's other stuff— the threatened defec- 
tion of a m^or customen for example, and 
a banking relationship thai grows shaky 
after Izzy s death. 

These are the characters in and the 
atory line of "Wait Till Your Father Gets 
Homer a three-act musical comedy by Ira 
Bryck and Erik Muten. 

Br>ck is director of the University of 
MaBsachuseits Family Business Center 
in Amherst; Muten, a psychologist who 
also has a master's degree in stage di- 
rection, runs his own consulting firm, 
Kailo Consulting In Northampton, 
Mass. 

"Wait Till Your Father Gets Home" is 
making its way aniund the cnuntr>'; Bi^ck 
says he has 20 Ixx^kings for it at univer- 
sity-basi^d family -bus mess centers. You'll 
see it listed from time U) time in this sec- 
tion's family*businmi calendar. 

And it really is funny. I laughed 
thitiughout as I watched a preview video- 
tape version that Brvxk s**nt me. My fa- 
vorite line? When one exasp*Taled twin 
tells the other, **\ cant believe I shared a 
^mb with you!' 

The play, performed by actors from a 
Community theater, was taped before a 
live audience of business-owning fami- 



lies. During group discussion between 
acts» one member of the audience ob- 
served that there was a lot of talking 
going on in the Schwartz family **but 
absolutely no communication "Another 
felt that Izzy was a bad role model be- 
cause he used a management style that 
"diminished people.** 

It's clear that the audience is very en- 
gaged in the discussion— led by Bryck— 
and that they're having a good time. 

This is not the first time Bryck has 
turned to drama as a family-busineas edu- 
cation tool He also produced The Perils 
of Pauline's Family Business," introduced 
two years ago and performed around the 
country 20 times. 

Bryck calls the plays ^^interactive family- 
I business dramatizations" and "living case 
studies.' 

I When a traditional case-study approech 
I is used, not everyone reads the case, and 
' those who don't are unprepared for the 
discussion. But a drama, says Btyck, pro- 
vides *a way for everybody to be eicposed 
simultaneously to a story that has great 
emotional impact' 

The UMass center offers panels and 
other programs, but Bryck says the plays 
"get a louder and )onger4asting conversa- 
tion going than anytiaing else we do,* 

The *table talk" that look place lx?tween 
the acts of the videotaped performanct^ 
that is, the conversation among playgoers 
at their tables preceding the groupwide 
discussion — **was relevant, and it was in- 
your-face." says Bryck. The play, he adds, 
S-eally stirred a lot of emotion among fam- 
ily memben^ " 

"if "Wail Till Your Father Gets Home" is 
going to be playing at a family-business 
center in your neighborhood, run— don't 
walk— to see it (Yes, 1 filched that line 
from a movie advertisement) For more in- 
formation, vou can Qill Biyck at i413] 545- 
1537. 

When you get a chance to see this show, 
follow the advice of iu pmmoUonal mater- 
ial: "ftfiaj*— it's happening to someone 
elscf W 
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Oct 1, Prineville, Ore. 



The "Suct^ion Workshop'' is one of a ae- 
ries of half-day meetings in Oregon and 
Washington. For additional dates and lo- 
I cations, call the Austin Family Business 
I Program at Oregon State University; 1- 



Oct. 6, Weston. Mass. 



*The Challenges of tiie Successor Child' i.s 
a roundtable that offers successors a 
chance to share with peers various ton 
cerns and frustrations. Call Annabel la 
Gualdoni of the Smaller Business Associa- 
tion of New England at (781 ) 890-9070, 



Oct 7-10, Portland. Ore. 



**Continuity and Change: Expanding the 
Rissibilities' is the annual anfereTice of the 
Familv Firm Institute. Call (617^ 7mA2m. 



Oct. 14. Greenville, S.C. 



**Sut!cession PUmning in the Closely Heki 
Family Business" is a pnigram offered by 
the Upstatt* Family Business Forum. Call 
Jack Dickev a« mi\^2m. 



Oct. 14, Louisville, Ky. 



"Succession Planning for Family Busi- 
nesses" is a program sponsored by The 
Camhridgf^ Institute, a Vienna, Va., man- 
agement company, ruid others. To be re- 
peated in little R»m n Oct. 21. Call 
Kim MacAdam at i - '595. Ext. m 



Oct. 22, Wilmington. Del 



"Bahmdng Multiple Hok**^^ is the tijpic of a 
seminar sponsored by the Family Busi- 
ness Advisors^ Council. Call Jill Uick at 



Oct. 27, Piiiladelphia 



"The Family Business— A Whole New 
Ballgame" is a hdf-day seminar sponsoreri 
by the Delaware County Chambt*r of (>>m* 
merce and the law firm of Fox, Ri>Um'hild, 
O'Brien & Frankel. ('all Michelle Hengev 
atr610i565-:J677. 



Oct. 29. Eau Claire. Wis. 



The "Family Ousini*^,'^ (Vrnference '98,' 
apanfic»%d by the 1 
Eau Claire, conii 
management Call ilibi 83^? 
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October 19^ 



FAMILY BUSINESS 



Suddenly, Tlie Kids Are Interested 



Edith and Charles Laktj waiited to do the 
right thing for their successful company, 
Swallow Enterprises, a specialty bird feed 
business started by Edith s father in the 
1950s. With two manufacturing plants 
and a national distribution network, the 
company grosses $30 million a year and 
employs more than 150 people. 

When Edith and Charies turned 60, ^ey 
created a leadership-succession plan for 
Swallow. They worked with consultants, | 
considered all options, and thought they 
had chosen well. Both of their children 
worked in the bus'iness, but bemu^ie neither 



1 



was ready to take over or even showed an 
interest in doing so at the time, a nonfam- 
ily chief executi ve wa.^ brought on board. 

That was four ye.ars ago, and, as Charies 
and Edith are leanung. life changes. Now 
their children, who are in their middle 30b, 
are taking on more responsibility. They 
have earned advanced degrees, and one 
has even expressed an interest in taking 
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Observe Tm Rules 

Blessed with substantial growth. Swallow 
Enterprises should not tamper with its 
management. Nonetheless, Charles and 
Edith should convey to the nonfamily exec- 
utives that deserving family members 
must be provided the opportunity to ad- 
vance. To maintain morale, two basic prin- 
ciple niust be observed: 

■ To advance, the children must meet 
the same qualifications as any nonfamily 
employee. 

B The compensation structure for 
the children should be the same as 

that for nonfamily employees. 

Criteria should be developed to measure 
the performance of the children. Membership 
on the board is an opportunity that should be 
available to a family member who performs 
well and demonstrates leaderHhip qualities. 

Ownership succession is a different story. 
Edith and Charies, with the help of estate- 
plan nmg profeasionals, need to decide how to 
transfer their interest in the company to the 
children in the most tax-efFicient wa>^ For ex- 
ample, gift taxes might be minimized 
through minority and lack-flf-marketability 
discounts in valuing business interests. 

Additional discounts baaed on actuarial ta- 
bles are available if the transfen^ are made to 
grantor-retained annu* 
ity trustH^GRATs) or 
gran tor- retained uni* 

' — trusts (GRUl^K Many 

other effective estate- 
planning techniques might also be p(:a^'ble. 

If ownership is to remain exclusively 
with the family, talented nonfamily man- 
agers might be asked to serve on the 
board, incentives might be provided, such 
as deferred-compensation plans or '* phan- 
tom' stock, which enables nonfamily em- 
ployees to enjoy the fmancial rewards of 




over top leadership in the yeans to come 

**Now what do we do?' asks Charles, *Vo 
we put our children in competition with 
each other? They have always gotten along 
welL What about our CEO? Hes 45 years 
old. He expects a good 20-year career with 
our company and is doing a fine job. How 
do we keep him happy and ,slill help nui^ 
ture our childj^en to their full potential?" 

Edith adds: "^What about the rest of our 
management team? Morale has lm*n good 
through a period of great growth. How do 
we prevent these changes in our children 
from altering the companys stability?" 



Response 2 



Take Seven Steps 
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growth without becoming owners* 



This series pr<**i<fiiU4 act mil family-but*inps« 
dilemmas, comnit^nted on by members af 
Ihe Famny Firm InstUuU' and c^ditt^d by 
PauJ L KarT»f<iky, executive director of lht» 
Northewtem Univernity Cent4^r for Fiimily 
Buslnem in Dedham« Muss, [dentil if*s are 
changed to protect family privacy, Thi* au- 
thors* opinions do not neressarily reflect 
the vit^wfi iif ihi- intititute. Copyright by 
the Family Firm InKtituie, BoNlon. Vou r«n 
comment on thin vm^ study on the World 
Wide Wt»b at mnr mntfj ftinmnLhtmL 



The first step in the pnxess that will lead 
you to answers to your dilemma will be the 
development of a strategic plan for the busi- 
ness. You, your children, the nonfamily 
CEO. and other people in key leadership po- 
aitions should be involved in this process so 
that everyone understands the foundation 
upon which the succession plans are based 
Once the strategic plan has been devel- 
oped, take these steps: 

1 . Determine if the ^Irategic needs of the 
business are consistent with the needs and 
desires of the family. 

2. If you believe that it is in the best interest 
of the business to keep the current CEO, 
which it may ver>' well be, communicate this 
belief to your childi'en. 

3. Based on your strategic pUhn, determine 
what future leadership positions will be 
needed. 

4. Develop job descriptions and criteria for 
these positions. 

5. Assess the abilities and desires of your 
children. 

6. Efetermine if there is a good fit between 
one or both of your children and the future 
leadership needs of the business . 

7. If appropriate, design a leadership-devel- 
opment plan for each child. 

(kKxi planning, com- 
munication, and the 
involvement of your 
children throughout 

thiii process will help " 

them understand that 
decisions must be based on the needs of 
the business, with carefiil consideration rf 
t heir ahitities and desires. 

Hnulsiirht is 20/20. It might have been 
U tter U) hiw m escperienoBd iw/mw CEO 
in hlH early 60s to sc^rve as a mentor to your 
childn»n until they knew and you knew of 
tlieir iKipc^s tind abilities. 
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he Rainbow 



Connection is a 



Michigan-based 
non-profit corporation 



dedicated to fulfilling 



the wishes of children between the ages 
of 3 and 18 who suffer from chronic and 
life- threatening illnesses. 

For more information on how to get 
involved, call (810) 783-9777 or mail 
a request to: The Rainbow Connection 
77 South Main 
RO. Box 46879 
Mt. Clemens, Ml 
48046-6879 
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or o tiiQtwr^ufti* i«ryic« plon. Actvwtftkx^ chor^* t% Mittotyoi Ct*m of StlO will b« apptod oodtiiit %*rvk» cftorg** 
HNMMd on tMjbt^had pricm. at of AuQutt 1?90 



Call 1-888-4BEYOND (1888-423 96631 Extension 664 

© BELLSOUTH 



Complete the Circle. 
Keep Recycling Working. 




It would mean the world to all of us. 
Fop a free brochure, please call 1-800-CALL-EDF 
or visit our web site at www.edf.org 



Brian may have 
inherited more 
than good looks. 




One of his parents carries the Huntington s Disease 
gene. That means that Brian has a 50/50 chance of 
getting this fatal disease. 

He may not have symptoms until he*s thir^, or older 
But once Huntington's starts, its course is steadily 
downhill. During the next 10 to 25 years this disease 
of the central nervous system will gradually strip him 
of all mental and physical abilities. 

As of today there is no cure. 
Please help us find one. 

Send yattr contribution' to 

ig^A Huntington's Diseose Society of Amerrca, Inc. 
156 West 29th Street, 7th Floor, New York, NY 10001 
S^Mbi, 1-800 345-HDSA 
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1999 Thicks 

Hit The Road 
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ing to oakh up with demmd 



Hi/ Julie Candler 



The new Iight-> mediym-, and heavy- 
duty trucks cfiming on the markt4 for 
model year 1999 reflect the wiBhes of 
truck drivers^ both those who drive 
commercially and those who tjb© their 
trucks as practical personal transporta- 
tion. 

The Polk Co., an automotive market-re* 
search firm based in South field, Mich., 
outside Detroit, reported in July that 
there are now 68.4 million light trucks on 
the mad in the United States and Canada, 
accounting for more than one-third of the 
total vehicle count. The company, which 
compiles an annual "population profile*' of 
vehicles for the automobile industry, also 
i^id that in the past 10 years, the number 
of passenger cars has increased by 4,S mil- 
lion while the number of trucks has risen 
by more than 29 million. 

The total number of light-, medium-, 
and heavy-duty trucks sold in 1997 was 
7.2 million, Thifi year's sales througli July 
Were at 4.6 million^ so total sales for 1998 
are expected to surpass last year s. 

With so many people driving trucks, it's 
no surprise that manufacturers are rely- 
ing more and more on driver input in the 
development of trucka. 

Acct^rding Ut Aiitomoiiw Nem. a trade 
publication, drivers want trucks to be 
more carlike and cars to be more truck- 
like. 

Pickup-truck driven* want more comfort 
and convenience options, extended cabs, 
and duf>rs for access to the cabs. Buyers of 
sport-utility vdudes (SUVsi are indicating 
that they prefer the carlike ride and han- 
dling of vehicles built on the smaller plat^ 
form of a car rather than that of a truck. 

Minivan buyers want a second sliding 
door on the driver's side* and manuJactur- 
ers are complying. How^ever, because 
nearly all mini vans in production have 
front- wheel drive, many businesses that 
on^ preferred rear-wheel-drive minivans 
because of their cargo^carr^ing ability 
are now opting for SUVa instead 

In 1997, 6,8 million light trucks-^ 
including pickupe, vans, and SUVs— 

Owner-operators anft fleet purehoHerTt 

huif tnpftt nt the dr> ' - ' , 

^ffOiiela of Macks { ; 



were sold in the United States, up neariy 
4 percent from 1996. 

Sales of light trucks will continue to in- 
crease, says Lincoln Memhew, an analyst 
at the Troy, Mich., location of J,D. Power 
and Associates, a marketing-information 
and consulting firm based in Agoura Hills, 
Calif 

Merrihew believes that the addition of 
carlike comforts, ride, and handling to 
light trucks has been an important factor 
in their sales growth. 

Getting "ProfiUGtivtMHes** 

In the medium- and heavy-duty*truck 
market, pnxl activity m the key for buyers. 
They want trucks that reduce downtime 
by minimiring maintenance requirements 
and that are custom -tailored to handle 
apeciiic tasks, ^'Productive miles is what 
original-equipment manufacturers are 
selling," says Marc Gustafson, president 
and CEO of Volvo Thicks North America, 
Inc, 

Truck makers have been consulting 
commercial drivers about features that 
could help the drivers avoid fatigue and 
stress and do their jobs as efficiently as 
possible. 

Two recently developed transmissions 
that can help reduce driver fatigue and 
training time are the Eaton Fuller Au- 
toShift 10- 
Speed, from 
Eaton Corp, 
in Cleve- 
land, and 
the 



1 Meritor SureShift, from Meritor Automo- 
tive, inc., in TVtjy. 
I WitJi the Eaton trani=i mission, the clutch 
is used only for starting or stopping, re* 
ducing the driver^s workload. When the 
driver wants more control of shifting, 
there is a "hold"* mode, which maintains 
the current gear until a new gear is se* 
lected with the push of a button. 

The Meritor system reduces shifting ef- 
fort and complexity like an automated 
transmission but retains the drivers abil- 
ity to choo^ manual control. 

As with light-duty trucks, the ranks of 
medium- and heavy*duty trucks are in- 
creasing. Major truck-manufacluring com- 
panies are forecasting that U.S. sales of 
Class 8 vehicles — those with a gross vehi- 
cle weight ^GVW) of more than 33,000 
pounds— will total 200,000 for 1998. Last 
year's sales were about 178,500. 

With growing backlogs of orders, heavy- 
duty- truck makers are trying to increase 
production to meet string demand. 

Ttie Outfooh On PrkM 

Pnci^s iuv Ughi Emcks are expected to re- 
main steady, although manufacturers 
sometimes increase prices during the 
model year 

The announced prices for most new- 
model li|^t-duty 1999 trucks are only 0.5 
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to 1 percent higher than the prices for 
oamparable 1998 models, and some prices 
have dropped. 

In addition, competition recently has 
prompted makers of passenger cars to 
offer incentives such as low fmance rates 
and cash rebates, and such offers are 
spiIHng over into the light-duty-truck mar- 
ket 

In the medium- and heavy *diity-truck 
segment, manufacturers are calling for 
price increases to offset the bare- bones 
prices of recent years. 

Uglrt-DutyTruds 

Follomng are new trucks and features in 
Class 1, up to 6,000 pounds GTO; Class 2, 
6.001 to 10.000 pounds; and Class 3, 
10,001 to 14,000 pounds. 

ACUHA 

The upscale SLX aport-utility is essen- 
tially unchanged for 1999. It has a 3,5- 
liter V-6 engine and *^rque on demand'* 
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four-wheel-drive, which transfers 
power to all four wheels with the 
touch of a button. 

AM General 

The Hummer civilian truck, with 
full-time four* wheel drive, resem- 
bles a big, wide SUV Actually its a 
Class 3 pickup truck, modi^ed from 
the stalwart of the U,S. armed 
forces in the Persian Gulf War, the 
Humvee, 

The Hummer *s upgrades include 
a premium audio system with six 
speakers. The Hummer's ride has 
been made quieter with the addition 
of a sound-deadening: package. 



Cadeiac 

The Escalade, Cadillac's first entry 
in the SUV market^ borrows from 
GMC s upscale, ftill-size Yukon De- 
nali. The five-passenger Elscalade is 
so loaded with features that it 
offers no options. 

Among the features: run- 
ning boards to shorten the 
step-in and step-out distance; 
a Hush-mounted luggage 
rack; leather seats; a Bose 
music system with six speak- 
ers; and the OnStar commu- 
nications system, which com- 
bines cellular-phone and 
Global Positioning System 
satellite technologies to pro- 
vide a range of services » from 
finding a lost vehicle to call- 
ing for help automatically in 
case of an acrident 

A 5, 7-liter V-8 provides plenty of 
power, and extra pulling power 
Gom^ from an AutoTVac four- wheel- 
drive system. There's a full-time all- 
wheel-drive setting for everyday 
use. 



Chevrolct 

One of the most expensive new- 
model programs in GM's history 
brings to market a conservatively 
atyled. full-sized Silverado pickup 
and its GMC cousin, the Sierra, GM 
says that the wider, longer, and 
taller dimensions, with more rear- 
seat legroom, add up to Lhe biggest 
cab in the industry. A third door is 
standard on esctended-cab models. 

Tb**rt*'s a long list of standard- 
eciuipment improvements* including 
four-wheel disc brakes with an anti- 
lock braking system and a system 
that senses minute changes in 
whwl speed under braking and ad- 
jimlB the rear bmke aatirdingiy 
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Font Super Duty F-Siftes 

In the power department, the Silver- 
ado's engines range from a standard 4,3- 
titer VS to a 6.5-liter turbodiesel V-8, In 
between are three new Vbrtec am all -block, 
cast-iron V-8 gas engines that produce 
more horsepower per lit4?r than the en- 
gines they replace. The four-speed auto- 
matic transmission has a tow/haul mode, 
which alters the shift pattern to maximize 
pulling power in each gear. 

Regular and extended cabs are offered* 
in six models of the 1500 (H-tonI series and 
three of the 2500 ( K-ton i series. 

Chevrolet introduces an all-new 
Tracker mini -SUV, with a new look. For 
more information, see the Suzuki listingi 
where the Vitara — a twin to the 
1Vacker-Hs described 

Cmmjm 

The luxurious Tbwn and Country mini van 
get« even more elegunt with a Limited edi- 
tion featuring chrome-plated wheels and 
door handles, a gold-acct^nled instrument 
cluster, radio controls on the steering 



Ford F-Series Medium -Duty- 




Where pulling 



YOUR OWN WEIGHT 



IS 



THE EASIEST 

1 

PART OF THE JOB. J& 




That's Ford Country. 



F-800 WITH CiVWRS 
<)F 26,00<> AND 
33,f>00 LBS. 

The f -SfK) IS available 
with two popular C.VWRs and 
twr> cfiuipmcni patkaRCs. 
XL and XIT 



WIDE RANCaOF 
STANDARD FXiUIPMFNT 

Standard IcaUirc*! range from 
a 3-passcnj4cr Ix-nch wat and 
low step height fuel tank lo 
widc-cjpcning doon* tor 
ca^y exit and entry. 



EASY TO MAINTAIN 

An t-asy-io-rcmovc msimment 
panel and a 75 tilting front end 
provide easy maintenance access. 



The Most Powerful, Most Complete JPuilt 
Line of Trucks Ever Built Ford Tough. 

Vtsu (Htt NX'i.hsKf at www tijrilvchKk-s LOiTi/worktimks or i. ill! 1 -H(Mt-25« I ( »kl) ^JUT^ 
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whed, and soft leather seats with suedB- 
like trim. The Town and Country has 
front- wheel drive; all -wheel drive is an 
option, 

Dodge 

The Ekakota, the only compact pickup with 
a V*8 engine, has two Magnum V-S 
choices: a 230-horsepower, 5.2-liter version 
and a 25()-horsepower, 5.9-liter option on 
the RT model. 

The full-size Dodge Ram pickup has a 
24-val%'e, six-cylinder Cummins diesel en- 
gine. On the model vtith a five-speed man- 
ual transmission, power is up from 215 
horsepower to 235. I 

A 5-2'liter V-S engine that runs on mm- ; 
pressed natural gas has heen introduced, 
for fleets only, on the full-sized Ram van 
and w^n. 

The power, size, and capabilities of PcHftfs 
work-truck lineup have been increased 
with the introduction of the Super Duty F- 





Grand CtiemhBe Laredo 




Series. The full-siEed trucks are 
built on a separate platform from 
the F-150andF-25a 

The two-platform strategy is de- 
signed to address the different 
needs of the commercial and per- 
sonal-use markets. The new series 
extends to the F-250, F-350, F450, 
and F-550 models. Length has been 
stretched by 9 inches to 226.6 
inches* and the Super Duty F-250 
and F-350 have the industiy's first 
standard four-door extended cab Ln 
the GVW segment over 8,500 
pounds. 

The Super Duty trucks fiffer four- 
wheel drive for dual-rear-wheel 
trucks, higher GVW ratings, and in- 
creased horsepower. They feature 
new 5.4'liter Triton V-8 and 6.B-liter 
IViton V-10 engines and an inter- 
cooled 7.34iter diesel engine. 
Customers will have the choice of 
44 vehicle configurations, in- 
^ eluding F-550 models whose 
^ GVlVs— n;500 and 19,000 
pounds— place them in Class 



The pickups under 8,500 
pounds GW, the F-ISO and 
F-250, get a new front 
bumper and ^Ile and an op- 
tional 5.4- liter Triton V-8 en- 
gine. Their SuperCab gets a 
standard fourth door, making 
Ford the first manufacturer to 
offer a full range of extended - 
cab pickups with four doors, 
from the compact Ranger to 
the Super Duty series. 



CMC 

!S The all-new Sierra fiiU-sized pickup 
truck is a close cousin to the 
Chevn»let Silverado. Except for the 
Sierra s bigger grille, the vehicles 
are identical. 



UONDA 

F^mphasis is on size as a new Ac- 
re -based edition of the Odyssey 
mini van hits the market this fall. 
The sleekly styled seven -passenger 
vehicle is ^1.2 inches long and 68.5 
inches high, making it as large as 
any competitor Honda says the 
( >r| \ s s I ' V s 3.6- 1 iten 220-horsepower 
V is t ni^ine is the most p4)werful in 
the mini van class. It s eombint»d 
with an electronically controlled 
four-speed automatic transmission, 

iNFlNm 

A face-lifted QX4 sport-utilily is 
planned for midway through the 




Mercedes-Benz ML43Q 

model year. No major changes are planned 
before then in the compact, five-passenger 
QX4, which has four-wheel drive with a 
twch wheel-drive mode. 

The Vehi-Cross, an SUV based on a truck 
platform but resembling a sports car, for- 
merly was sold only in Japan, but it is ex- 
pected in the United States soon. It has 
fulKtime four-wheel drive and a front- 
mounted t*nf,nnt\ a 3.5-lil4^r, 24-valve V-6. 

The Kodeo SUV has added amenities 
such as a standard tilt steering whi,*€!L The 
Amigo mini -SUV— recently returned to 
the U,S, market— is a twrnloor hardtop or 
soft-top version of the Rodeo. 

Jeep 

The new Grand Cherokee has gained an 
inch of headroom and 1 .5 inches of ^^idth 
I for improved room mess. The five-piissen- 
ger SW has new luxury' amenities, mch 
as healed fn^nl seats and an overhead 
cijns4ile with 14 pro^^rommable features. A 



new on-demand four-wheeWrive system, 
called Quadra-Drive 0, allows virtually 
100 percent transfer of torque to a single 
wheel if it m the only one getting traction, 
A standard 4-liter, sLx-cylinder in-line en- 
fine produces up to 195 horsepower The 
largi\st avajjable engine is an optional 4.7- 
liter, 23O-hor8ep0wer V-8. 

The two-door convertible Sportage ta a 
smaller mtjre maneuverable version of the 
four-door model of the SUV. A removable 
cloth top covers only the rmr bench seat; a 
permanent hardtop roof covers the driver 
and front ^seat passenger The Sportage m 
available with two-wheel drive and auto- 
matic transmission or four-wheel drive 
with a five-speed manual transmission. 

Land Ro\™ 

The new Discovery Series II has perma- 
nent four-wheel drive and a ««tandard four- 
speed automatic transmission. Longer by 
6.5 inches and wider by 3.8 inches. 




Mitsubishi Montero Siiort Limited 





the Discovery Series 11 has seating 
for seven as an option. It has a sys- 
tem that reduces leaning when cor- 
nering^ — a first for a production 
SUV, Other features include four- 
wheel electronic traction control 
and electronic brake distribution to 
complement the anti-lock braking 
system. 'Hie 4-lifcer V-8 engine is no- 
ticeably quieter than its pred^r - - 
sor. 

There are no changes for the RX 
300, which Lexus calls a blend of 
j luxury and sport-utility Ut s built on 
a car chassis). The full-size LX 470 
sport-utility, introduced in late 1997 
along with the RX 300, also is a car- 
ryover for 1999. 

I The successful Na\dgator sport-util- 
ity, introduced in model year 
1998, has boosted perfor- 
mance with a standard 5.4- 
iiter, 32-valve V-8 with 300 
horsepower. An optional ad- 
justable pedal system allows 
drivers to shift the accelerator 
and brake pedals forward or 
back to suit them. A roller- 
wheel system has been added 
to the third-row bench seat 
for easy installation and re- 
moval. 



Mazda 

The first import pickup with a 
four-door cab is the B-Series 
i\\h Plus 4. which went on sale as 
1998 models in late spring. The 
rear can be opened only when the 
front doors are open. Cab Plus 4 is 
^\ ' i< an option on B-series 
tr I . the SE trim levei, There 

an* three- models, powered by a 2,5- 
liter, four-cylinder engine, :i r^-Hter 
V^,ora4-fiterV-6. 

MsllCeDGS^BENZ 

There's a new, mow powerful nnxlel 
of the M-Class sport-utility ; the 
ML430, powered by a 268- horse- 
power, 4.3-hter V-H.'The ML430 is 
distinguished from the earlier 
ML320 by it.H standard 17-inch alloy 
wheels, bf>dy-color bumpers, side 
panels, and side molding. 

Heated, leather power seats and 
wood trim are standard, alonjj with 
a stability system that helps the 
driver maintain the dm^cti^m uf the 
vehicle even under hazardous cir- 
cumstance. 
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Mercurv 

The redesigned Villager minivan has been 
lengthened by 4.8 inches, and there's a 
standard fiecond rear sliding door on the 
\de. The int4?ni 'nier» with 

senger seating ;L 

Under the h(H)d. the VillagL*r's V-6 en- 
gine has biH*n incniased m sixe to 3.3 literB 
from 3 liters and in horsepower to 170 
from 151, The climate-control and audio 
systems are new. And for people who get 
brainstorm *J while driving, there's an op- 
tional Travel note digital memo recorder 
mounted on ihe drivers sun vison 

The Mountaineer sport-utility has 
added optional side air bags in the front 
m*Hiii and an (jptionat rear load -leveling 
system. An oplitmal sensing system de- 
t4:H,'ts rjhstacies up to 6 feet from the nmr 
bumper when backing op and beeps to 
alert the driver 
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valve V-6 engine, a new chrome grille, and 
a finont bumper with fc^ lamps. New stan- 
dard features include alloy wheels; cruise 
control; integrated side steps; and power 
windows, door locks, and mirrors. 

The Quest minivan, like its Mercury \^]- 
lager cousin, has many new features, in- 
cluding a standard dri ver's-side rear slid* 
ing door. The Frontier compact pickup has 
a new 170-horsepower» 3. 3 -liter V*6 en- 
fine» available on four-wheel-drive, ex* 
tended-cab models. There's a choice of a 
standard five-speed manual transmission 
or a four*speed automatic transmission. 

Refinements on the five-passenger 
Bravada sport-utility begin with an air- 
bag design that permits a clearer view of 
the instrument panel in any steering- 
wheel position. The turn-signal stalk has a 
headlamp ^'flash to pass*" feature, and 
there is a warning lamp in the instrument 
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cluster that alerts the driver when 
the tailgate is ajar 

PONTIAC 

The Trans Sport minivan has 

adopted a name with a sport-utility 
I flavor, the Montana. An optional 
I performance and handling package 
' includes traction control, automatic 

load-leveling control , and a sport 

suspension. 

* Suzuki 

Chevrolet's Japanese partner has 
redesigned its Sidekick and X-90 
models from the ground up and re- 
named the mini-SUV the Vitara. It's 
available as a four-door or as a 
sporty, two-d(M>r convertible. The Vi- 
tara has about 25 percent more 
power than its predecessor, with a 
12 7- horse power, 2- liter, 16-vaive, 
four-cylinder engine, which is stan- 
dard on the four-door model 
and optitmal on the twonJoor 
convertible. 

A 155-horse power V-6 ver- 
sion, not yet available on 
Chevy's Tracker, is called the 
Grand Mtara, available only 
as a four-doon 



TOWTA 

A new rull-stze pickup, the 
Tundra» will go on sale in 
May. It will feature a chassis 
that is larger and stronger 
than that of the TUX), which 
has been dropped. The Tun- 
dra s 4.7-liter engine is the 
first double-overhead-camt 32-va!ve 
V-8 ever offered in this segment. 
Maximum pay load is nearly a ton, 
and towing capacity is 7,200 
pounds. The truck will be offered in 
two- or four-wheel drive and either 
a two-door regular cab with an 8- 
foot bed or a four-door Access Cab 
with a 6>;-foot bed. 

MeiUunv He^ 

Following are new trucks and fea- 
tures in Class 4, 14.001 to 16,000 
pounds GVW; Class 5, 16,001 
pounds to 19,500 pounds: Class 6, 
19,501 to 26,000 pounds; Class 7, 
26,001 lu 33,000 pounds; and Class 
B, more than M,Q()0 pounds. 

Bering 

Btring Truck Corp . the first new 
U.S. truck company irt decades, will 
produce cab-over trucks tthe pn^ne 
is beneath the cab imUisd of under 
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StRttvCafyo 

a projecting hood) in Classes Z through 8 
that combine U.S.-made ptiwertrains and 
compiments such as clutches, axles, and 
transmissions with chassis and cab-over- 
engine technology from the company's 
South Korean partner, Hyundai. Initially, 
all trucks will be built in South Korea, but 
Bering plans to manufacture Class 7 and 
Class 8 trucks at a plant being built near 
the company s headquarters in Front 
Royal, Va. 

The company will introduce 13 mfsJels 
in the cargo/delivery, tracton and voca- 
tional categories. They will deliut at inter- 
vals, beginning with Class 5 cargo trucks 
and Clas« 8 day-cab tractors on Oct. 1. 

FRElGifnJNER 

The Argosy, a cab-over tractor, has added 
up to 20 percent more cai^ space yet is 2 
feet shorter than most trattor-trailer combi- 
nations. The 90,000-pfiund^GVW ArgosV* 
which has replaced tht- FLB, has a tight 
turning mdim and impnjved vi«iibility 
On the Century (loss sleepers, an 
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option called Backpack increases storage 
space by anywhere from 16.6 to 27 cubic 
feet, depending on the size of the cab. 
Backpack, located against the back 
sleeper wall concentrates storage behind 
the bunk between the mufflers. 

Freightliner debut.^ a premium interior 
package, called Chaparral, for its Classic 
and Classic XL trucks* which nr^ popular 
with independent owners. ^ 

CMC 

The W'Series lineup of medium-duty* low- 
cab^forward truck.s — marketed under both 
the GMC and Chevrolet nameplates— has i 
been expanded with a new W5500 diesel 
in Class 5. 

A Vortec 7400 Ml) gas engine, at 210 or 
270 horsepower. Is new for the Tories of 
medium-duty, tillK^ab trucLs and the con* 
ventional C-series trucks. 



has been increased slightly, to 168 from 
165. On the heavier models — the FD, 
FE* FF, and SG— computer-controlled 
anti-lock brake systems have been 
added. 

The Class 5 NQR joia'? Isy^u s line of low- 
cab- forward, medium -duty trucks. De- 
signed for low overall oM and heavy-duty 
tasks such as refrigeration, delivery; and 
construction, the NQR has a GVW of 
16,500 pounds and a body/paylcmd capa- 
bility of about 10,500 pounds. Power 
comes from a new Isuzu 4.8-liter diesel 
rated at 175 horsepower 

AIbo new are two heavy-duty versions of 
the popular NPR line of urban delivery 
trucks. 



Pktehbilt 

A premium cab interior, called Cana- 
dian/American Class Platinum, offers a 
more contemporary design and increased 
comfort. Increased insulation and 
padding create a rich appearance and re- 
duce noise in the cab and sleeper The 
Platinum interior can be ordered through 
Peterbilt^s SmartSpec system of compo- 
nent specification, which makes available 
more than 200 customised packages and 
simplifies the ordering pr«)cess. 

Sterling Truck Corp. takes over Ford's 
medium- and heaw-duty-truck operation, 
which was bought last year by Sterling's 
parent company, Freightliner. The former 
Louisville becomes the L-line, while the 
Ford Aeromaji becomes the A-line. Ster- 
ling is focusing on high-end. high-tech, vo* 
cationally oriented trucks in Classes 6 
through 8. 

Sterling now produces the Cargo, for- 
merly market*^ by Ford The Class 7 and 
Class 8 vehicles provide excellent visibility 
and maneuverability The low<ab-forward 
trucks and tractors are shorter in overall 
length than similar conventional combina* 
tions» and they have a low cab- to-ground 
height. 

UDTtoCKS 

Three new models have expanded the UD 
line of cabover trucks to 10, raiiging from 
Clas^i 3 to Class 7. The new 1101200 is a 
Class 3 powered by a 145-horsepowen tur- 
bocharged diesel. U*s available with a 
manual or an automatic transmission and 
in three wheelbases. 

The new UD1800CS is a hybrid, in- 
tended to combine the payload capacity 
and perft>nnance of a Class 5 ( its GVW is 
17,995 pounds^ with the economy of a 
Class 4. its turbocharged diesel engine is 
rated at 175 horsepower 

VoiVO 

The Class 8 VNM Series offers a choia^ of 
two full -sized sleeper cabs in a smaller 
package— 113 inches from the bumper to 
the back of the cab. The XT^Ms combine 
aimpaci design and maneuverability with 
comffirt and luxury. 

The VNM 610 offers a 61'inch-deep 
sleeper compartment with 77 inches of 
stand'Up height and an optional upper 
bunk 

Wii>rn-j*N Stab 

The Star Light Sleeper weighs 400 pounds 
less than comparable Western Star mod- 
els h- ■ ' "d of panels of 
;i hed hcHwi^en 
urn, Ni*w Western Star 
' rf>f>mier interiors and 
swiv' II 



The horsepower of the diesel engines on 
the Hino FA and FB medium-duty trucks 




UDIBOOCS 




.teUattlNl4964EK 



KENWtiRTH 

The CityCab is a new Class 8 truck de- 
signed as an economical day cab for re- 
gional delivery operations. It is of- 
fered in single and tandem 
configurations, p<)wered by Cater- 
pillar CIO and C12 engines with 
up to 430 horsepower. 

The Studio AeroCab sleeper is 
available as an option on the 
W900B and W900L models. It 
provides ample storage and living 
space. 

Mmm 

A new cast-iron axle that is 
stronger, lighter, and able to carn^ 
more payload has been added for 
the vocational "truck market. The 
axle reduces chassis weight by 87 
pounds and inatjases payload capa- 
bility substantially. 



MnmrBisMi Fvm 

The FG* technically a Cla^ 3, is the 
only four-wheel-drive, cab-over 
truck in the United States. It can 
handle payloada up to 12,000 
pounds and can fitted with van- 
QUH bodies up to 14 feet long. The 
FG is available in wheelbases of 
109,4 inches and 133;1 inches. 

Navthtah 

Tht' premium International Eagle 
9900, developed with input from 
100 owner-operators and drivers, 
will be available in early 1999. The 
fli^Kship of the International line 
spt^rts the long-nose design that 
Tuckers say they like, plus a 
moolh ride. It features a wider 
[irome grille, headlights set in 
Lhrome. and a full-width, britjjit-fin- 
ish bumper 



Infopmanon 



Receive instant information on these 
products. Call the number below and provide 
the 3-djgit number and your fax number 



1-800-597-7363 



Gainsharing. A powerlut strategy to link employee compensation to business 
resufts- Incorporating performance measures, teamwork, problem solving, 
improvement and goals, Gainsharing not profit sharing. ... A worid of difference. 
For more information dial 803 

Society Insurance. Broad range of comprehensive property and casualty insur- 
ance coverage for businesses and individuals in Wisconsin. Illinois and Iowa. 802 

General Nutrition Centers, one of America's most recognized specialty retailers, 
could be your best franchise opportunrty. 824 

Ryder Ryder can help you control costs, improve flexibility and turn transporta- 
tion into a competitive advantage. 855 

Worid Record Golf Clut). Oversize Controiier driving iron sets a worid record from 
the fairway Its design reduces hooks and slices, conforms to USGA ru!es. 830 

Cessna. Tired of the cost and time wasted Ofi coromercial airiine travel? Find oift 
how your company can benefit from using a Cessna CitationJet. 880 



American Republic Insurance Company. Americare' 
way Individual health insurance. 801 



-Protection the American 



Fidelity Investments has teamed with the U.S. Chamber to create a retirement 
program exclusively for Chamber members, 818 

IBM. IBM offers more than just PCs. It can offer you integrated hardware and 
software, service contracts and financing. 833 

MarketFax, Use this exciting interactive fax technology to get immediate results 
for your small business, 865 

Royal Copyslar The RC-2260 copier includes features and performance required in 
todays infonnation age. Sixty copies per minute, five on-line paper sources, 858 

Mita Fax Machines, Mita machines allow you to scan documents into memory 
at six seconds per page. Laser technology lets you use plain paper for clear 
images. 884 

Mail Boxes, Etc. The worid's largest franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers 848 

Steamatic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business. One franchise fee 
provides air duct cleaning, insurance restoration, carpet. fumrlufB and drapery 
cleaning. 825 
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Where I Stand 




Issues 

The LIS. government doesn^t do enou^ 
to promote j^xport^ of American-made 
gotids. aec^>rding to a mfyority of the 
respondents In the Where 1 Stand poll in 
the August i«8iie. And nearly two out of 
five respondents said the country^ places 
too many Testrictions on exports. 
Here are the fKills complete re.sults: 

Huestions And Answers 

Do you think the federal government 
does enough to promote exports? 

Yes , , 3a% Hd , 62% 

Should the United States impose unilat- 
eral trade sanctions on other countries to 
force changes in those nations' domestic 
policies, even if our competitors don't fol- 
low suit? 

Yes 25% No .,-..30% 

Hdepends on the countries and the polcies 45 

Do you thinh the United States places too 
^Tiany restrictions on its exports? 

Yes 39% No ^ 

Unsure, 32 

Should U.S. trade agreements wilh other 
Countries include issues other lhan trade 
"Tiatters, such as labor and environmental is- 
sues? 

Vte ..48% No 52% 

Should there be any restricliofts on the kinds 
of imported pfoducts that can be sold in this 
country? 

Y^s..,,,.,.^43% No . 

Maybe, in some c^s -^^ 

you irrmort or export tny ooods or ser* 
vices? 

Export only .14% 

l^ipon only . 9 

ExpQfi and impon 19 

No . 58 

f , — 

fewilliiMei|NKt,wliynol? 
>don1belhvtineed 

fweign markets to giw. -5% 
My product or service ts not 

»PXlaWe(e o,, relaltstofej 35 

I [Tt concerned about costs versus profits 2 
'f's too complicated , 9 

Not applicable 49 



On The Era 



is 

Under the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency's 
^ policy called "environmental justioe^ regulaUjrs must 

consider civil-rights implications in deciding whether 
to permit industrial plants to operate in particular locations. (See fiie Cover 
Story, Page 12. i These questions seek your \iews on this issue. 

Results of this poll will be published in the December issue of Naliona Bmh 
ueM and will be forwarded to admini.stration officials and congressional lead- 
ers. Send the attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card. Or circle your an- 
swers and fax this page to ( 202 ) 463-5636, To respond via the Internet, click 
Poir at nwHtnbmagxonh 



on 





Do you think thai EPA poli 
cies hinder economic de- 
velopment and job cre- 
ation? 

1. Always 

2. Sometimes 

3. Never 




Should reguldtors be al- 
lowed to deny operating 
permits to a business if a 
\m citizens living near it 
object? 

tYes 
2/No 

3. No opinion 



Do you think there is inten^ 
tional discrimination 
asainst minorities in the 
selection of sites lor indus- 
trial plants? 

2, No 

3. No opinion 




Should plants that have re- 
ceived EPA permits be re- 
quired to otter a certain 
number ot their jobs to 
local residents? 

I.Yes 
Z No 

3. No opinion 



Should the EPA be author- 
ized to determine which 
buriiie^ should be al- 
lowed to locate in a partic- 
ular area? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. No opinion 



□ 




Should residents near histor^ 
icalty industrial areas be al- 
lowed to sue in federal court 
lo bar permits tor facilities if 
they think they bear a dispro- 
portionate share of pollution? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. No opinion 



Send Your Response Today! 
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Bucking Staitucks 



Starbucks Coffee Co., the 
powerhouse dmin of 
specnahy coffee stores, 
has only one store so fn r 
in New Orleafis, in the 
lobby of the Sheraton 
Hotel on Canal Street. 

know that lobby well." 
says Biyan K CXRourke. "1 gq 
thene once a week and sit and 
watch, fm their dutiful stu- 
dent, because I know that 
everything the/ve dant*, 
they Ve spent millions of dol- 
lars figuring out*" 

OTiourke is president and 
CEO of a 2a-year-oId> New Or- 
leans-based coffee company, 
BTs USA. Inc, that is just a 
tad smaller than Starbucks- 
PtTs has 21 stores in the 
South, versus more than 1,500 
nationwide for the Seattle- 
based giant. I Ptf s takes its 
itame from Phyllis Jordan, the 
founder, who was out of town 
the day we stopped by the 





company's offices.) 

Starbucks announced eartier 
this year that it plans to mme 
into the New Orleans area in a 
big way. It would be hard to 
fliink of a market < except 
maytie Seattle ► that is more re- 
C3e|^¥e to robust cof- 
Sees, as anyone who 
has had a cup of 
chiojry coffee at the 
Cafe du Monde on 
Jackson Square 




knows. The question is 
whe^er New Orleans 
coffee drinkers are too 
firmly wedded to their 
local pur\'eyors for a na- 
tional chain to pry them 
loose, 

PJ's. far from hunkering 
down in the face of high-pow« 
ered competition, is adding 
fiiunchisees iof the 21 stores, 
only four are company<iwned L 
Tfen more stores are **under 
construction," OHourke says, 
and PJs is about to spend $1 
million to completely automate 
its nuasting facilities. 

The market for specially cof- 
fee may appear saturated if 
you live in one of those big 
cities where there seems to be 
a Starbucks on every comer, 
but O'RfJurke believes there's 
lots of trmm for growth — even 
in the New Orleans area, 
where PJs already has 15 
stores and is planning to open 
ftpur more. 

The Specialty Coffee Associ- 
ation, based in Long B^di, 
Calif., has forecast that 
there will be around 
10,000 ^ixiffee cafes'* in 
the United States by 
sometime in 1999, rang- 
ing in si2e fi^m portable 
carts to large chiiin stores. 
But such cafes sure still con- 
centrated on the West Coast, 
OTlourke says, leaving vast 
areas under-caffeinated. 

Likewise, even though con- 
sumption of specialty coffees 
has grown rapidly in recent 
decades, most people still don\ 
drink lattfis and mochas. The 
association s figures show spe- 
cialty coffees accounting for 
less than 10 percent of 
"food-service" consumption 
in restaurants, fast-food 
stores, and the like. 




T feel some pressure to 
grow," OTtourke says. "Phyllis 
feels some pressure to grtjw. 
But we're not going to do any- 
thing stupid/' And what would 
be stupid, he thinks, is to try 
to grow too big* In competition 
with a giant like Starbucks, he 
thinks, a rival chain's ver>' 
smallness may be its larpist 
asset 

tMeeisltke 
wine," OTlourke 
says. By that he 
means that cof- 
fee beans 
arent fungi- 
ble-^e 

beans ft^am different 
pfiuts of the world dif- 
fer as much as the 
grapes grown in 
France differ from those 
grown in California. 

The analogy isn't perfect, of 
course— if it were, some afi- 
cionados would be paying $25 
for an extra-special cup of cof- 
fee and $100 for a pound of 
beans. But as with winemak- 
erSp so with coffee companies: 
The bigger you get, the harder 
you must work to stay out of 
the mass-produced, grocery- 
store groove. 

Its small sizcMs thus 
iiji advanliige for PJ s, 
OTiourke says, because 
it's easier for the com- 
pany to maintain high 
quality. Small elite odSee 
growers who can fill all the 
needs of a chain like PJs can't 
possibly fill a big chain s 
needs. 'TWien it comei^ to 
product," he sfiys, **weTl 
always be a little bet- 
ter." 

The PJ's outlet that 
we visited in River 
Ridge, La., felt like a 
bright Southern 
kitchen, in contrast to 
Starbucks gleaming lUiU 
ian-bar look, and O'Rfjurke 
says the diffeixnice in alrnott- 



pbere works to his company's 
adv'antage, too. Because the 
fixtures are so much less ex- 
pensive, he estimates that it 
costs about half as much to 
open a PJ's as it does to open 
a Starbucks. 

Small size means, too, that 
PJs can roast it^ coffee beans 
in a way that would be ineffi- 
cient for a large con- 
cern that needs to 
roast a tot more 
beans at a 
time. The 
ciimpany uses a 
Sivetz Fresh- 
Air Roaster, 
which OTlourke 
compares to a 
hot-air popcorn 
popper; it's used 
by other small, 
high-qualit>' coffee w»m parlies, 
like Kaladi Brnthens Cofft^* Co. 
in Anchorage, Alaska, One big 
advantage: It won't burn the 
beans, a hazard with other 
forms of masting. 

ORourke thinks that PJb 
can grow to about 100 imiti* — 
the tan^t for the next fcjur or 
five years — without aimpronus- 
ing quality *Tlaafs ikhmi as big 
as we want to be,"* he sa>^. *^^e 
want to be a n^mal player 
that does what we do well 
Being big is great but it's also 
nice to be able tci do things that 
you can\ do anymore when 
you're big,** *■ 
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RWM.EGAL GRADED CURRICULUM. Approved tTorro 
study Most ajfeirdabta A compfehensfve 10D yra. of legal 
training FFEE CAIALOG tW:>m^22B. BLACKSTO(€ 
SCHOa OF UW. PO Bo« 701449, Dapi NB, DaJl^i. TX 
75370 

EAI1N YOUR BACHELOR'S. MASTERS ANDfOR DOC- 
TORAL degree Dy distance learning. No residency 
requtred Southwest Universtty 2200 Veterans Bivd , 
Kwer LA 70062 [BOO) 433-5923 Fax 50M6S-3213 

CHADWCKUI^VERSITY 
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Stepping Up To Tlie Plate 



Bu Caria Goodman 

Start with natural cootdug talent, add 
a popular restaurant and a television 
cooking show, mix in a few cook- 
books, and sprinkle with weekly 
GDoking classes, and you have professional 
chef Caprial Fences winning recipe for a 
Iwainess that grasses $500,000 a year 

Pence and her husband, John Pence, 
own Caprials Bistro and Wine, a cozy 
restaurant in an unpretentious neighbor- 
hood in Portland. Ore. Caprial Pence, 35, 
was only 6 when she began watching 
Julia Child on tele%ision, and by age 10 
she was cooking family dinners. In high 
school she put together a four*course 
French dinner for her French language 
class. like the inBtant gratification of 
seeing someone enjoy eating what youVe 
prepared,* she says. 

After high school. Pence worked at a 
Portland delicatessen, A year later, she 
was admitted to the renowned Culinary 
Institute of America in Hyde Park. N.Y, 
where she met her future husband, who is 
also a chef. The school's challenging cur- 
ricuium-Hiesigned to weed out the uncer- 
tain and the unskilled— fed Pence's deter- 
mination to succeed. 

^Graduation from the institute dot'.^n't 
mean you're going to tie the best chef, but 
it puts you at a level others aren't," says 
Pence, who graduated 12th m her class of 
72. teamed professionalism, discipline, 
and the ability to work under pressure,' 

After a summer job at a restaurant on 
the Washingu>n coast. Pence was hired U) 
be a cook at Fullers, a Sheraton Hotel 
iiestaurant in Seattle. Three years later, in 
1987, she was promoted to chef, with a 
staff of 15. '^It was a hard year taking on 
all that responsibility/* says Pence. *It 
meant setting up the menu and kitchen 
the way that I wanted and teaching oUters 
how to cook and think about food bs I did' 
Pence exercised her new authority by 
scrapping Fullers' regular produce sup- 

Caria Goodman is a free*lance nmter m 
Sacmmmta Calif 



plier in favor of buying fresh produce from 
Icx^al farmers* 

^'Organic gardening was exploding then 
in Seattle, and I wanted to use a lot of lo- 
cally grown ingredients and fresh seasonal 
produce,' says Pence, who raised a few ex- 
ecutive eyebrows when she did business 
with mushroom pickers at Fullers' back 
door. 

In addition^ she replaced Fullers' ntjuvelle 
cuisine— a French cooking style— with 
Asian influences* The result: a zesty Ta- 



dfic Rim" cuisine featuring fresh fish and 
exotic flavom. 

Pence's creativity at a restaurant al- 
ready well -regarded by food critics at- 
tracted international attention. She was 
invited to cook for Russian diplomats in 
Moscow and for the sultan of Malaysia in 
Kuala Lumpur. And the New York City- 
based James Beard Foundation named 
her Best Chef in the Northwest in 199L 

*The award is the equivalent of the Os- 
cars/* says the foundation's president* 
Leonard Pickell. "Caprial was selected by 
her peers for her outstanding commitment 
to quality in the culinary world* She won 
by a landslide," 

The media attention, travel, and lonf^ 
hours at Fullers took their toll. In search 
of a quieter lifestyle, the Pences moved iv 




Blending the ingrtdlefits 

Johtt I^ iti'i, ran Cftpiit 



chcfCapnai /Vi*rr nmi her hmkindt 
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Portland in 1992, where they opened 
Caprial's under the aegu? of their company, 
Northwest Cuisine. 

Soon, Pence was on the mad again. At 
Julia Child's request, she went to Boston 
to join 10 other accomplished chefs in 
cooking Child s 80th-birthd^iy dinner, a 
fund-raising event with 650 guests* 

Pence has continued to travel around the 
countiy — appearing at a fund-raiser for a 
pyt^c-broadcastiixg station in Philadelphia, 



for instance, and taping a food segment for 
the Discoven' Channel in Bethesda, Md. 
She's also completing her fiflh book. Caj> 
nfl/ /f Sotijp^ ami S<ttidmiefiefi due from Ikn 
Speed Press before Christmas, and she's 
planning the second season of her "Cooking 
With CapriaF teievision show, carried by 
public stations in 150 cities. 

"I manage the restaurant and make 
sure it's functioning," says John Pence. 
"Caprial is the focal point. People want to 



meet her, taste the food, see the restau- 
rant. We work well together. We have 
since our mid-20s.' 

The Fences are doubling the size of 
Capnal s Bistro and Wme. The extra space 
will accommodate a full bar and lounge; a 
big, open kitchen next to the bar; and a 
separate space, with its own kitchen, for 
Caprial's ctxiking classes. 'It's great being 
one-on-one with my customers,'* she says. 
That's what I like best^ ■ 



When The Patent Runs Out 



By Michael Burner 

Every company has to deal with the 
d^anedation d assets. But what hap- 
pens when one of those nasetB m cen- 
tral to the companys existence? Such 
was the case with Concrete Controls, the 
New (Means company that Eduardo Gue- 
vara started more than 50 years ago, to ex- 
ploit his newly patented process, 

Guevara, 74, grew up on a sugar planta- 
tion in Cuba, and he traces the idea for his 
patent to what he saw there, "^In sugar 
processing," he explains, "you produce a 
black liquor, a waste product. It still has 
some residual sugar in it, but you cannot 
get anything out of it* 

'Hie plantation spread this waste pnxhict 
on the fields to keep down the dust. The 
sugar waste interacted with the soil "and 
made it hard,"* he says, because the waste 
"Is highly hydroscopic — it takes moisture" 
from its surroundings, Eventually you 
have a very hard surface, until the rainy 
season begins, and then its mud 

That stayed in my mind.** he says, after 
he came to the United States to attend 
Berea College in Kentucky on a swimming 
scholarship. <Ciiha is an island, he notes — 
there s lots of water"! He hit cm the idea 
of mixing a hydroecopic substance like the 
sugar waste with Portland cement 

It's when cement is mixed with water, 
sand, and gravel that concrete results, 
"What vTO're trying to do," Guevara says, 
is reproduce a piece of granite," 

The use of concrete in large-scale struc- 
tures—buildings, bridges, tunnels— re- 
quires an admixture to make the concrete 
le^ brittle and more durable. That princi- 
ple was already known and had been put 
to work in concrete structures such as 
Hoover Dam in Nevada, but not in the 
way that Guevara did it. 

timing was right. Portland cement 
was at a premium in the late '40w, he siiys, 
"so if you could use less cement and pnh 
duce the same strength"— which was the 
ultimate result of his process*, because it 
accelerated the hardening of the con- 



crete — *1;liat was beneficiak'' Doing busi- 
ness as Guevara Associates, he sold the 
first drum of his patented product, called 
Edecon, in 1948, 

He wound up in the New Orleans area, 
in part because he had family in the city, he 
says. "It was easy for me to blend in." An- 
other inducement: New Orleans was home 
to a big manufacturer of ready-mix con- 
crete. In a few years, he wbb selling to con- 
crete producers in several Southern states* 




After patentmg a producl forhmieumg (wwrfte^ Kduaixl/iGuemm 



A waste product from paper mills^ called 
lignin, was similar chemically to the sugar 
wasle and superior for his purposes — "a 
more stable product," he says. The paper 
mills were happy to give him the lignin 
rather than dump it in the river; he had 
only the minima] cf^t r.^ ' the lignin 
from Bugalusa, Ul, ti» , « Lignin is 



still "my base raw material,"* he says, but 
now it costs more than $300 a ton J 

Guevaras company — renamed Concrete 
Controls when he incorporated in the 
1950s — now oflers about three dozen prod- 
ucts in its Edecon line, including more 
than a dozen admixtures, it has sales of 
around $3.5 million annually. But his 
patent ran out long ago (patents were 
good for 17 years when his was issued I, 
and Concrete Controls' sales are based 
now not on exclusivity but on e3q)ertise. 

Even when the patent was in force. Gue- 
vara sa„vs, be<ause Concrete Controls waj? 
m small "I was used as a cfmsultant more 
than as a producer. They*d call me when 
they had a problem — the concrete Is setting 
too fast the concrete is 
not setting." 

Now he sells sophis- 
ticated advice as well 
as admixtures. *y>Iere 
nrr^vfrling, in a sense, 
isade product'' 
1 .u. h customer's 
local conditions, after 
examining the water, 
.sand, gravel, and 
everything else that 
determines the dura- 
bili ty of concrete. 

""We have a big lab 
in the back where we 
do research for them," 
he says, ''We bring 
sand here from the 
Andes to the Rockies, 
We bill them like a 
lawyer, by the hour/ 
Some years, the com- 
pany makes as much 
from consulting as it 
does from producing 
admixtures. 

A company like his 
can ktH*p gfiing. he be- 
lieves, by offering specialized scnices and 
high quality that big competitors can't 
match. Guevara's son and daughter work 
with him now in the 16-empioyee com- 
pany but Guevara himself plans to kt*ep 
g»nng at the tiead of Ciincrete Contnils fot 
the fore.^^eeahle future. There's no such 
thing as retinng,'' he says. S 
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A Role For Old Tires 



By DmiJia Bmmi Hogarty 

Here's the formula for a new prod- 
uct—one with so many possible 
UHGs that it could soon become a 
household item; Take some worn- 
out tires, grind the rubber into crumbs* 
then mix with a pdyurethane binder. The 
result? R<?cyded rubber. 

The mixture can be applied like cement 
to patch roads, for exam- 
pie, or to roof houses, line 
boats for better flotation, 
build access ramps for 
people with disabilities, 
or lay a track for runnen^ 
The recycled rubber i- 
made water-resistant 
through a polyurethanc^ 
sealing process that also 
iticreases the product s 
durability. 

The raw material is 
plentiful— 3 billion tires 
are stockpiled in U.S, 
landfills, according to the 
Scrap Tire Management 
Council in Washington, 
D,C.— and recycled rub- 
ber is cheaper than most 
of the productB for whicl 
it can substitute. 

*Trhis is the only busi- 
ness Tve even seen where 
Someone will pay you to 
take the raw material 
and then someone else 
^11 buy the end product 
l>ack fmm you,"* mys Dave E, Emvrl, 49, 
owner of Emert Grinding Inc. in Somer- 
set, Pa. His company dev eloped the new 
TOr^cled-rubber proceii^^ and launched a di- 
vision, Recycled Rubber Technologies 

Emert, a certified lool-and-die maker, 
<^dit8 his formulation of the idea to his 
strong survival instinct and his common 
sense. In the early 1990s, keep Emert 
Grinding solvent, he had to rebuild the 
company by diveniif}ing itj? ,^er% ices. 

In 1991, botuim fell out of the area^ 
mining industry; 95 percent of Emert s 
business at the time came fmm supplying 
tninm with drills used in lioUing tunnel 
mifs in place. Three years later, Emert 
Grinding tof>k arw>ther hit w^hen Bethlehem 
Steel, a pua^ha^er of cutting instruments 
^d mairfiine work, folded camp m nearby 
*'ohnstown, closing the door on rou|^y 76 
percent of Emerts remaiaing buainess. *I 



was m excellent candidate for hankruptcv;' 
says Emert, who had to cut his crew to six 
workers in 1994 from 23 in 1991. 

To keep afloat. Emert turned to recy- 
diof— a longtime interest. In 1988, his firm 
had b^un a sideline bustne^ sharpening 
blade^5 for machines ased in turning plastic 
bottles into scrap material for recycling. 



0(d tires f*ik* 'fn new tmffic whmi Dam' E. 
Emett'sSomemt Pa, nTtjdiiig firm mfh 
litffs them to highnxiff-f^patr nmterUd md 
oUwr prtjduds, suck mflmnng, tefcwc 

A short time later, Emert Grinding 
began to sharpen the blades used by tire* 
scrap dealers. Then an idea hit Emert: 
Tmn! His business instincts told him diat 
if he could find a way to recycle these en- 
vironmental eyesores, he could make a 
fortune — and solve one of the nation's 
worst landfill problems. 



it 
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He sought help on various questions 
fr^om consultants, including research-and* 
development experts from Pennsylvania 
State University, a chemical firm in Mis- 
souri* and a polymer research team from 
New York. Eventually he came up with a 
cheaper way to scrap tires, which lowered 
the start-up costs for tire-scrap dealers 
from over $600,000 to under $100,000, 

As a cost-saving measure, he bought a 
huge dishwasher from a prison and con- 
verted it to a mixer for the tire crumbs and 
polyurethane. The machine is still in use. 
With six business plaii*^ behind him and 
$400,000 invested in re- 
search and development* 
Emert is poised to ex- 
pand the already impres- 
sive market for his recy- 
cled rubber. AlthDugh he 
has never advertised, 
companies nationwide 
have heard of his product 
and are trying it. 

Wait Disney World 
uses RRTs recycled -tire 
floor mats to reduce fa- 
tigue for ticket takers 
who stand for long peri- 
ods. The Pittsburgh Zoo 
uses the recycled rubber 
for its walkways. And 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
sponsored the installa- 
tion of a recycled-rubber 
basketball court in De- 
troit as part of the citv s 
Tight Blight* program' 

The recycled rubber 
has also been used to 
make sidewalks, flower 
pots, and parking-lot bar- 
riers. **We can make the rubl)er in 22 col- 
ors, in any size, shape, or density that the 
client desirt^s," Emert says. 

Emert projects that RRTs sales will 
reach $1 million this y*ear, twice last year's 
sales. He is working on an agreement 
with Wal-Mart SUires. Inc., to pave the re- 
tail chain s entrances, and new* clients are 
coming from as far away as Belgium and 
China. Ultimately, Emert plans to fran- 
chise and open a tire-recycling scJiool for 
prospective franchisees. 

Emerts ability to recover from setbacks 
led to his firm being named a state honoree 
this year in the Blue Chip Enterprise Ini- 
tiative program, Sp*^nsored by Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co. (known as 
Mass Mutual—TTie Blue Chip Company J, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Na- 
timi'i^ Hmnie^Hfi, the prograin recognizes en- 
trepreneurs who have overcome significant 
ot^ades m their way to Buooeiia. 

*'] Ix^lieve the day will come," Emert says, 
**when recy cled rubber wiU be traded" aa a 
commodity among investors. |i 
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Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 




plus $6 Ji/b 




t ompiiter disk 
(1-1/2 Windriwsj 

plus S6 s/h 



The difference beti^een a money- 
ftiakkg idea and making mone); 

Smart Business Start-lp 

Successful business is the end result af a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful thought^ 
detailed planning and successful 
implementatian. Smart Business Start- 
up simplifies this pr(xess by guiding 
you through the four most important 
sit'ps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business plan, 
incorporating a business, and locating 
<3pitaL It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business associates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate funding. 

Extensive libran of legal forms 
and business letters. 

Smart Attorney 

Improve your bottom line by redudng 
costly legal fees. With Smart Attornev', 
you can perform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3.S0() forms and 
letters, Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection of legal 
documents ever assembled. This 
sc>ftware is st^ecifically designed to cut 
overhead by performing basic legal tasks — you 
can Stan saving money today! 





ComputtT disk 
a-1/2 Windi>w%| 

plus S6 f/ll 



The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

The foundation of ever\' successful 
business is a rock-solid business plan— 
and weVe made it fast, easy, and fool* 
proof. Just fill low the simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most criticijl banker or investor. 
Complete with profess Ion al-kx>king 
tbarts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the Industry. 
This software includes its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans. 



Work smarten not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart Forms 97 is the most comniete 
libran,^ of professionally prepiared 
business fomis ever assemlTkiJ. With 
more than 2,5tKJ powerful forms for 
aln\ost ever>' business need, Smart 
Komis 97 is the quickc*st and easiest way| 
to mini mize 1 iabi 1 i ty a n d reil uce 1 egal 
costs. Ideal im small businesses wishing 
to project a corporate image. Plus, 
registered users can u^xlate their software for 
one year FREE v^ia the Smart Online Web site. 




Com out IT dKk 
MAC) 

pitu 17.95 1/1 



(her 100 essential tools you need 
to grow your business. 

BusinessBasiCS 

F^ovldes over KKJ of the most essential 
bu si nt^s docu m en t s, agreem en t s, 
spreadsheets, checklists, forms, and 
lcni|>lates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how4os/' and guidance from 
ej^pert sinjrces, including legal 

' and marketing 
P' it*^. BusinessBasiCS will help 

you acctjntplki.h unjxmaot day^tvdav projects 
and tasks and is priced to be affordable for anv 
bustness. 




Computer di^k 
^Windowi^l/2, mac:) 
and 400- page rvft^rence 
guide. 

$89.()0 

plus $7.95 s/h 



Publish your own manual 
and protect your conipan); 

EMPLOYEE MANLAL 
MAKER 

Stop problems Ix^fore the>' <xcur by 
i reaiing a comj>any-s|x»cific manual 
that details your jxilicies, prexedures, 
and Ix'nefits. With over 14f) ready-to* 
customize dtKiiments to chcxm* fn>m, 
you'll not only satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each emplovee a nianual, 
you'll have better itiformed (and happier* 
employtH.*s and managers... and that 
means a smcxith-nannlng business. 
This is a must for anyone with five or 
m ore e m pi ovees , 



cau.toll.fr£e1-800-638-6582 »r 



' Mil ( OUPON ON THE I \M r \<,E 



Ill siNESs Punning, SAFm, and Ct)MPiJANCE 





CD (Windowi ^S, 98, NT, J, U 
S99.95 



Create a business plan 
in seven eas) steps! 

BliSINESS PUN PRO 3.0 

1998 ^'Win 100" winner from 
Windows Magazlnef An easy-lt>-use 
business plan package featuring audUi 
lielp on Mnandiils, 20 sample plans, 
amiplete database of venture 
tapitali-ifs, cufitomizabic business 
charts and professionaMooking full 
color printouts. 

iUted the #1 business planning 
software by VVVVk/fiH-s hld^tmtte. Home 
Offtce Cvitipntittg, fK: Magazine and 
more. 



JiMiH'-jL'al, 
plus Sit i/h 



Workplace sitfet) 
regulaUons and index 

1910 OSHA GUIDE 

Tliis comprehensive reference 
j^uide contains the hill text of 29 
CFR Part 1910, Subparts A 
through Z, plus Part 1903 
hisj>ectu>ns and Part 1904 
Recordkeeping. It';* printed in 20 
percent larger tyf)e than the CI'R, 
and it's tab<livided and indexed 
for quick reference. 
Ttus guide works hand-in-hand 
with the OSHA tjompliance 
Manual. 




^ "mpuUT di^k (Windows 
^ V5" diik* 

S99.95 



Create a complete marketing 
plan in six easy steps! 

MARKETING PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, charts, 
graphs, and examples help you 
develop, manage and track your 
plan. Use spreadsheets to liudget 
expenses and forecast sales. Then 
track your expenses, compare 
forcTasts against actuals, and 
measure vour efforts. Includes 
stiftware/uscr guide, markeling 
manual, and a sample plan. 



mi 




292 pages, 
loose-leaf, 
3 -hug binder 

$i:i9iX) 

plus SS s/fa 



Essential checklists for OSHA, 
EPA & otiier key agencies — 

COMPLIANCE ALDUS 

Saves time and money by 
providing a "snapshot'' of facility 
compliance through an easy-to- 
use audit pnigramfu provides 
guidance on how to do a walk* 
around audit of your facility: takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
req u i re me n ts; a nd provides 
infonnation on OSHA and EPA, 
including how they do inspections 
and schedule (penalties. 



PrimeLf/r ' 



If yonre over 40 years old, 
hcR^'s the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

I'RIMELIFE GLIDE TO 
l»ERSONAL SliCCESS 



2Uy 



fKiKi III ink, 



^12.9S 



I lus (K>werful t4X)l i^your [XTSonal 
^uide for ovaiuating the seven key areas 
i ii your life; health, tinance^. carei?r, 
idationshit>^, learning, recreation, and 
vpiritualitv, (jive this sfx™i rt^iurce 
iiuitcrial jtivt a few liiinuies a tiay. and you'll he 
able tt> develop the objtH.tives, priorities, and plans 
that will inifiact and imprr^Av v. ^ur life! 



JlTHtO 



A(\o maw— ill rto uf'vi—inf\ntthttitm on 



^^HP^^^ f//c nvhirkithk PrmwUtc trmiilx jHukiigi*: 



dhamnts and dath that urn nnr you 
ttmdmh or cmi Ihousinnh of doltan. 




iwikkr 



Create a safe and healthy 
workplace... Quickly and 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

SAFEITPLAIS 
BllWER 

Here's everything you need to 
create a complete safety and 
health management pian. St^lect 
your industr)', slate, and work 
practices and SafetyPlan Builder 



C (imouter disk . , > . . 

OVindow^ 1- 1 /2, MAC> Will Custom avstntible your safet)' plan 
and 126-pagc Reference manual for you in minutes. 

guldi:. 

plui $7.95 s/b 



CALL TOLL (RtE 1-800-638*6582 OR USt THE COUPON ON THE LAST PACE 
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CisrioMKR Skrvice and management Skiiis 



! 




Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeal business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOiWER 
SERVICE 

Customer often buy because 
of the quality of the senice, 
rather than the qualiiy of the 
product. Show emplijyee^ 
hnw to deliver the service 
^ reates satisfted 
.1 3iners and turns around 
^ disgrun t led customers . Hel p 
Video. VHS only. U k n j dual with customers courteously 

ftynning time 45 minutes, even when they're under pressure. 
iu^"irsiX^"^*'" Demonstrate how to communicate 
and worktx>cik. concern and competence. Put your 

$99 95 company on the inside track to consumer 

plas 16 s/b 



confidence. 




Video. VHS onlv. 
Kurininji lime 42 minuted, 
tni i itmpdfitcin 

audiota'i.H'tic and Super^lwir's 
HandiHMik. 

S99.95 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ulttmate 
challenge for any 
supervisor... and often the 
ke>' to an effective 
organi7^tion. Leadership 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity. , .and this 
at claimed vidt^j shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll sec how to use 
team huliding, delegation, and 
conflict resolution to become an 
outstanding supervisor. 



PrDfitabt€ 

Service jCu«tomer 
Service 



r Seri 



Video running time 
35 minuter. 
Includes compiinion 
audkica^ette and 
worldNMrft. 

$99,95 

plus 16 s/h 



C**mpanies with great 
customer scnice 
sunive and thrive- 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CLSTOiMER SERVICE 

Learn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
hnuMs them Iiack to buy your prtxiuct or 

igain and again. TTiis is must viewing 
WW in your organization betause 
business success^short- and loitg-term— will 
be atstomer service-driven, l)on^t miss thes*? 
valuable tips and techniques that help y* m 
achieve greater profits. Trie video Is divided 
into segments and designed to be uH>d 
individually <m lyiya f" — 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CISTOMERS 



Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You can 
turn every customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
ix*st* selling video workshop. 
Must viewing for owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
teieniarketers, office staff— 
everyone who deals with customers 
in pers€)n or by phone. St^nientc^ 
into easy viewing sections. 



TO 

YOUi 

Cusrawi 




V tclL-iL V its only. Kiinning 
timi' 4S miniitt'^. Iruliiik^ 

and worklMHik, 

$99.95 



I 




Video running time 
4S minutes. ]m]ude% 
companion audio- 
caiwttc ami workl*ook- 

S99.9.S 

plui S6 s/ti 




VktiHi running timv 
4H minuter. Inc. hid 
ium^ijiinicin dudltv 
cavietle 4inU w«Tk!wM*k. 

S99.9.S 

plus S6 %/U 



Cr^e a coopenittve. hi}>hly produc- 
tive tram environment 

Effective leamwork 

Teamwork is what makes lousinesses 
successfuL Ideas and decisions are 
generated within teams and not from the 
top down as in the past. T he Kffettive 
T ea m work vi dco tra i n i n g program wi 1 1 m 
show you: fl| 

■ V^hat teams are all about and wby they ^ 
are imixirlant Uv your organiziition 

m How to write a team constitution 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ How to run a team meeting 

Your entire work force will knt>w how to 
Tiiaintain a cf>ofHTative, creative and 
highly productive team envlrtinment. 



Become a first-rate 
siipenis4>r. 

THE NEW 
SIPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 
SUCCESS 



HereS everyihing you 
nc*ed to improve your 
leaders h if! ability. . .rnak^ 
timely, effective decisions... manage thang 
and time productively ., conununicale 
ellectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with conflict.,. build an effective wttrK^ 
team , -train jx*ople who work for and with 
V(JU...and enjoy yiiur [oh! This is a career- 
buikltng program. 



f:ALL TOLL FREE 1 "800*638*6582 

OR VM nil ( Ol PON ON ! HI I \SI V U,i 



I ! wNCE, M.v^A(;EME^T, .\.\d Admrtising 



YDUR 
CRSH 
iFLOUl 



oitmuter disk (DOS 5-1/4. 
t I /2. WINlxms 3-1/2) and 

Si:i9.()<) 



Increase your profits and 
cash flow. 

LP YOUR CASH 
FLOW 

Ijttrepreneur version 

How much Clash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
vear? If youVe never had the 
time or the tools to projett cash 
flow, here's the product for you. 
}mt answer the questions on 
your screen about sales and 
expenses and out jjops a 
complete financial plan in 
spreadsheet formal . , .without 
wasting time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run "what it 
scenarios, and always know 
your cash needs in advance. 



Empkiycc 
Appraiser 



ComnuUn dhk (WINlHmS 
I /!} H 1th tiver 4(KJ w Tiling, 

S99.95 



Better employee evaluations, . , 
deiivered in hall the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 

Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can get you 
into legal diff icult\ . . .and ruffle' 
employiH? feathers. Develojx^d by 
lalx>r law experts, this computer 
liased prcjgram checks your 
diKuments for inappropriate 
language and not only offers advice 
on how to correct it. liut gives you 
access to hundreds of professional ly 
written phrases and paragraphs that 
can be fiersonali^ed for vfnir needs. 
You and your su}>en'isors will cut 
review writing time in half! 



i» R O J ^ C T 

KKKStart 




^'indows 
P'u^ $7 %/h 




Plan hig and j^mall projects in 
jO minutes! 

Project KickStiirt (tm) 

1lTe fastest, easit-it way to plan 
almost anv project. Whether you're 
launching a new product, starting a 
business, organising an event, 
designing a Web site, or producing a 
ctmipanv newsletter, Project 
KickStart will help you devise a 
strategy lo get the results you want. 
This easy-to-use program helps c*ven 
the novice user develop a clear 
overview of the projt*c1 and the steps 
needcxi to cf>mpiete it successfully. 



S;i9.95 



Create marketing strategies 
and atlvertisitiji tliat gets 
results. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
U)VERTISING 

Be your own ad agency! This 
program makt«» it easy for you to 
create vour own advertising. With 
Mo^It-YourseU Advertising, you'll 
walk lb rot r. 1 ^' :^^v step 
exercises !■ ■ marketing 

plans, cre.iti . Hi Uivc strategies, 
and produce ads that will get 
results. 




$;i9.9S 

plus S4.5tl %/h 




$i9.95 
plu\%4,m%/h 



Lead your stan to peak 
perlonnance. 

Managing People 

MaMer tlie art of managing 
people and develop leadership 
skills. Learn how to incTease 
motivation, resolve connitis, 
coach effectively and manage 
difficult jTefjple. Includes two 
hours of video and commentary' 
with lots of interactive exercises. 
This program provides all the 
tfM^ls vou need to manage jK^ople 
skiilfiillv. 



Inclydes 600 rr4idy-to-select 
inleniew questions. 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

I Hective luring requires more 
I ban relying on a "gut fcH.4ing, " 
lo cf»nsistently hire top pi^>ple, 
you nc*ed to use effective, proven 
it^hniques. Learn the techniques 
V on can ust* to ensure that you 
hire the right |x*o|ile without 
wasting any time. This program 
i.n\'ers the classified ads to the 
Kiten iews. the fact-checking \o 
the salary negotiations and can 
improve yt»ur skills in any area of 
the overall hiring proct*ss. 



C ALL TOLL-HIFL 1-800-638-6582 OR tSE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 
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Customer Service and Finance 




Ftmr vide^w. VHS only. 
Riinnifix tlmi? 212 
mmutev Includes 

S299.95 

pins %6 s/b 




Videft running lime 
3 hfmrs > \ minutes . 
Int ludt^ tiTur vidi'm 
and companion work- 
book. 

SI 99.95 

plan S6 %/h 



Quick senice doesn t 
have to mean poor 
senice- 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

See for yourielf how easy it b 
to serve customers quickly 
but st\U leave them feelinjt; 
pampered. Watch how easy It 
i s to e n U )rt e ct > m pa n y 
policy without turnirig off 
cuMomen. This video series 
will help you make event' customer 
contact more pleasurable and profiialile; 
you'll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build ctistomer loyMt)* 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

lb ki'ep Lustomers corning 
l>ack for life, you need to 
create custonier loyalty.,, 
which d<:>esrrt come from 
merely vatisfvlng them. It 
comes f roiTi building emotional 
]L>artnerships. Learn how t(> ferret tnit 
customer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that infomiation to shape your 
sen'ice..,and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and complaints tf> buiki business. 



Get off on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



\ ideo ninninx time 

Includes iHii % idt^fn itnd 
cc>tiipaniofi «vorkbo4)k. 

$149.95 



Wliefher you've written 
prfjpisah or not, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
yi lu'll learn how to take any 
itiea, shaix^ it on p^[WT, and give 
it the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader-fhendlv 
way. And y(>u1l learn how to avf>id the ' 
turn-(>ffs that can dtK>m vour pro[Misal 
from the start. This vidc^ will help vou 
tk-livvr [KHverfu!. well-writ trri pr(*[KJSi!Kl 




Vim r-vol uine vit I j ■ - ' ■ i i S 
only. Running tiriH iMHirv, 
5H minuter, tncludc^ M-pa^c 
*V4>fkIxiok. 

SI 99.95 

pim %/h 



See things from live 
customer*^ point (»l \ iew 
and incre^e 

HOW BUYERS UKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Uarn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't ix* able 
to resist. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off, what makes fier say VB! These 
powerful tapes wUI tioost your 
sales. 



It you need to ](^m about accounting. finaiKe, 
and budgeting. . .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Make more confident and 
we II -i n f o r m t*ii d ec I si o n s 
in money matters. Dells^r 
analyses and rejiorts that 
demonstrate your control 
of your business. This 
excepticmal video series 
helps you learn ever)' 
basic nuance of finance, 
including accrual vs- cash 
re|K)rting; direct and fixed ^ 
cost.s; tests for liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projections, and 
more. 

Ml K'l' violet \HS<>riii^ IhiN lun;; 1 1 iriC 
211 miiHilL v. Iru litilcv 4H pdKi' vsiirkt>m>k. 

$249.95 

plus S6 i/h 

E\eniliin}i you need to 
build tmd|>etln}) know-hon! 

PRACTICAL 
BIDGETING SKI 
FOR MANAGERS 

The budget pnKi*ss dcmn't 
tuive to Ih.* back-breaking wor 
I.LMrn how to build valid 
dvsurivpiions u]i*}n wliich to 
base your finaru iai det isicms. 
dain a thornugh undmtandin 
f the cash-flow prtKesv Huild llexibiliiy 
Ini rudi"i lour vidcin and jntt> s'our liudget so vou can reatt quickly 
c^'fo OfT'' changing financial forces. A well- 

$249.95 prei>art*d budget is a vital management 




.1 htHtr\ SH nitniiti,'\. 



CAtL TOLL Hl£t 1-800-638-6582 UR USE THE COUPON ON THE LASl i' iUL 
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ORDI R NOW! C ALL I ULI 



SALES 

LetterWQpks 



508 expert letters 
tivdl generate sales 
and profits. 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 

Si\ matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
convince, you'll find 
the pcrf^i! ielter for 
virtually every selling situation. Clall up 
custom iziiblelefters that cover every aspect 
of jfcctling: creating rejx^at business, 
opening doors, dealing with customers, 
res|)onding to objections, collecting 
money. 

Computer disk [ixn S 1/4- .t-1/2, Windows 3- 
1/2, MAt;^ ^nd iJZ piigv hiwk iMiH k-tim) 

$79.95 

pliu S6 i/b 




400 professitmally 
written letters for 
all areas at your 
business. 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

If you've ever had to 
apologize for an 
employee's mdeness. make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, tolleit an iinjKiiJ debt, 
or any nunibt»r of everyday situalitjns, then 
this software will sirnplih' your life* C -all up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
internal conmiunicati(ms... every [Kvssihle 
business situation 

Compufif dhk <m>S 51/4, Wiiidtm^ 
3-J/2, MAC » ana 47C> pagr IxMJk tm) letters) 

$79.95 

plus S6 t/h 'fiinmtfy LfttfTWi}rk% 



PBtSONAL 
iJtterlHHitt 




400 customi/iible 
letters far your 
business and per- 
mnai life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER. 
WORKS 

iJe pre|Xiri.^l for every 
imaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nt>sed "this-is-the-way-it V 
going-to-t>e*' challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to*resotve dispute with 
an uncaring linker or vendor, or ht)w to 
say " lliank you," or "I appreciate you." 

Computer dkk (iMtS S-1/4, :j-iy2, Windows 
M/t MAC ) and 470 |»age ht^yk (400 leltcn) 

$79.95 

pliM, S4 i/lt 



Order Form 

ScntI to: Vlarketlnit Dept.. 161 S H St„ N.W., Wj»liinKtt>ti, ».<- 2«ltl<)2-ZOC)ll 

Ymir Onler is J00% Satlsfmtimt Guarantivd 
or Your Money Hack Vl'ithin 30 Days 





WHi t» mtiim c 1 


mti 1 


S It 
t l)M 


Mil Kl 






Sniijrl lluMiic\'* Sr.Mi-l'p 




$6-00 






Smart Business Plan 


$99i)0 


S6-or,> 






Smtft Attorney , 


$69,tM) 


16,00 






Smart Builimi Fonnf 


$39.00 


$6.00 








S39.oa 


S7.9S 






i rri pU » v* t A f J n 1 1 ,1 1 M a ke r 

Will, 1 t .■ KiM^ 


S89,fM> 


i7.9S 






Busincsi Vhin Vio 3.0 


^99M 


%7M 






M.irktfiing \Hui 


S99.QS 


$7.50 






I'lUmUSe Gitfak to Ptfionfli Succg* 


I12.9S , 


$150 




_ Kt SIMSS SAi l I Y k t (IMFI 1 VNf ! 




HACiulde 


S189.00 


$8,00 








$! 39,00 


$8.0(> 






liuiUliT 


$ft«>00 






_ < IrStOMI It M H\ 1( 1 H MANACil Ml VI SKII I S 




1 iie l*oweF <it < u^iomcr Service 




%um 






SO Wayit to Ktep Your Customers 


S99 9S 


$6.1)0 






How to Sypcrvtii* P«f>pk 


S999S 


$6X10 






Effectlvi? Traniwwk 


S99.95 


%tt.m 






Tht Batln of Profiuble c;ustomer Service 


S9^QS 








J Uv SujH^rvtfor: Skit is for Sin m 








HNAM 1 . VI Ml M. ^ AlH 1 Rllvr^^Ct 
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Nation's Biisinei^i> Ot ' 



Direct Line 



Ansivers to our readers' questiom about 
starting and nmning their bimmsses. 



GEn^G STARTED 



Getting Tlie Swing 
Of He Golf Business 

I'd like Lo iitart a golf 
course. Where can I find 
the necessar>* informa- 
tion? 

The Nationai Gotf Founda- 
tion in Jupiter, Fla.. calls 
itself "the world s foremost 
provider of golf business 
information.'' It can be 
reached by calling 1-888- 
643-2500 or by filling out 
an electronic form at 
wwicnqforg on the World 
Wide Web. Membership 
fees varj*; but the founda- 
tion s standard corporate 
fee is $1,000 a year 

Other groups you can 
contact include the Golf 
Course Builders Associa* 
tion of America in Chapel 
HilKN.Cand the Na- 
tional Golf Course Owners 
Association in Mount Pleasant, S.C. The 
builders group can be reached at (919) 
942-8922 or through an electronic-mail 
link at mricgcbanorg. The owners associa- 
tion can be reached at ^803l 881-9956 or 
through an e-mail link at frurHUfgcmimm. 

Tt^ National Golf Foundation says any- 
one thinking of building a golf course 
should amduet a f^ibility study to deter- 
mine if the course could be profitable in 
the chosen location. Among the many com- 
panles providing such services is a con- 
sulting firm that is a subsidiary of the 
foundation. In addition, the organization 
has publications designed to help those in- 
terested in developing a golf course. 

Golf is a rapidly growing business. The 
number of golfers age 12 and over in the 
United States has reached 26.5 million, a 
33 percent increase since 1986. According 
to the foundation* almost 6 million people 
are avid golfers^meaning they play 25 or 
more rounck a year. 

Todays typical golfer is a 39-year-old 
male who plays 21 rounds a year and has a 
household income of $63,300. Golfers spend 

$15.1 billion a year oi H*nt related 

merchandise, md pb.. , they 



$2.2 biliion for g^fif clubs alone. Acctirdingto 
the latest figures, there are 16,010 golf 
courses in the United States. Florida leads 
the states with 1,170 courses, followed by 
Califomia with 942 and Michigan with 906, 
At the end of 1997» 932 course were under 
construction, and more than 700 were in 
the planning sta^ 




HoplRg To Cash In 
On Uquid Assets 

We draw mi fioines water from a very pro- 
ductive aquifer. The water has tested very 
pure, and the supply is very strong. Wheix* 
can we get information about marketing 
the watar or setting up a battling plant? 
JM^ MadiwTk Ma i m 

The umbiT'lla group for such enterprises is 
the Intemationai Bottled Water Association 
fIBWAf in Alexandria, Va.. whose 1,200- 
plus member companies produce and dis- 
tribute about 85 percent of the bottled 
water sold in the United States. 

For more information, call 1-800-928- 
3711 or visit the IBWA's Internet site at 
wrnvMUlednvteKorg. Membership fees 
vary according to a firm s annual sales. 

Another useful resource site on the In- 
ternet is The Bottled Water Web, at 
iiwnihf}ttUditvUTm%A-om. It is operated by 
the Arthur von Wiesenberger & Co, con- 
sulting firm of Santa Barbara. Calif 

According to industry sources, bottted- 
water sales in the Unitc^d States last vear 
tiiliybdiikQaiitM wal^r ref>- 



resented less than 2 pei^cent of U.S. liquid 
consumption in 1981 but had gnm-n to al- 
most 7 percent in 1997. and the percentage 
is expected to double uithin three years. 

Industry analysts say bottled-water con- 
sumption in the United States is growing 
faster than consumption of beer, soft 
drinks, or finit juices. The increase is at- 
tributed to the health concerns of the 
aging baby-boom generation and the pub- 
lic's fears about the safety of Lap water 

Because of the critical importance of 
consumer trust — not to mention the fact 
that bottled waters competition is as close 
as the nearest faucet — the IBWA ban long 
been a proponent of strong regulations to 
ensure the safety and quality of bottled 
water 

The trade association works with all lev- 
els of government to help develop water- 
quality regulations, and it has drafted a 
model code for state governments to use in 
regulating bottled-waler firms. 

Bottled-water companies are covered by 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration's 
regulations on quality, labeling, and man- 
ufacturing practices. State agencies typi- 
cally are responsible for inspecting, sam- 
pling, analyzing, and approving sources of 
water Under the federal rules, only ap- 
proved sources of water can be used to 
supply a bottling plant. 

A Device Designed 
For Helping Hands 

I hiive deM ls/pti l a dc\ice U} aissist persons 
with weak hands or wrists. Are there 
groups for the disabled that I could contact? 

M.F, Waiikhf(ito/u Oil 

The U.S. Department of Education sup- 
ports a major lihmry and information cen- 
ter on disability issues, the Natiorml Rehii- 
bilitation Information Center in Silver 
Spring. Md. It can be reached at l-80(>^ 
2742. Much of its information is available 
i\Y\ tile InU^met at mmmim,imi{tmk. 

Tlie cenu-r cullecta and disseminates the 
results of federally funded research pro- 
jects. It also ofters varif jus scniCTs designed 
to supiKirt the development and use o'^ 
products and technology for the disabled- 

Among the programs it sponsors is the 
Rehabilitation Knginw^ring Ri^^arch ('en- 
ti*r— Technology Evaluation and IVansfer, 



GETTING STARTED 



Itasi fl at the University 
of Buffalo in New York: 
(7161 829-314L It 
screens and reviews 
new^ devices for the dis- 
abled. If a device is promising, the center 
can help with re-search and development 

lb find out what kindK of products exist 
for the disabled, check out the electronic 
database of the Education Department's 
National Institute on Disability and Reha- 
bilitation Research at tm'mahledtifa.cf/m 
m the Internet. The institute requests 
that manufacturers wanting to list their 
products for the disabled mail a descrip- 
tion of the devices and the contact infor- 
mation to: ABLEDATA. 8455 Colesville 
Road, Suite 935, Silver Spring. Md, 20910- 

Toying With An Idea 
For A New Product 

I want to locale compimies that manufac- 
lure yo-yos, as I have an idea for a new i 
prf)dutl Where c^n I find these oampani(?s? ' 
S.F„ Long Lake, Mm iL | 

The Iby Manufacturers of America (TMA) j 

in New York City, whosc^ nearly 3(X) mem- i 

bers include the nation's largest toy mak- ] 

ers, can be reached at (212 j 675 1141 or i 




thnHj^ an electronic-mail link at tmimtoy* 
inuiam on the World Wide Web. Membmi'- 
ship fees var^-: 

Another group you can contact is the 
American Specialtj' Toy Retailing Associa- 
tion in Des Moines, Iowa, CaU ASTRA at 
^515 ^ 282-B192 or visit its Web site at 
afmtxasilmioyMty, ASTRA describes its 
mend^ers as mostly 
owners of small 
toy stores, dedi- 
cated to provid- 
ing ""good toys, 
healthy ptay, and 
whol^me childhoods.*' 

The assiociation offers aseful publications 
about the toy industr>'. includinj^ a direc- 
tory of its member-manufacturers and 
other toy designers, inventors, importers, 
and toy-testing taboratories. 

The TMA's To if InVPrdarUhmgiier 
Gwicie— free with membership — describes 
ways to sell inventions or designs. Another 
TMA resource is the Amerknn fttiiTnU' 
fiamil Toif F(fir Dhrcirfnj f$50 i* with more 
than L60<) dome*ilic and foreign toy manu- 
facturers who participate in the annual 
trade show. The directory includes the 
names of toy companies and sales repre- 
sentatives, contact information, and de- 
scriptions of each company's pnxlucts. 



As any parent knows, children's play is 
serious business— and toys are a big in- 
dustry. U.S. retail toy sales last year to* 
taled almost $22.6 btUioru according to the 
TMA The 10-year average growth rate is 
more than 5 percent 
The United States has a huge trade 
deficit in the toy sector, im- 
porting more than $10.5 
billion worth of toys in 1996 
while exporting barely $1 bil- 
lion worth. The country's top 
three toy retailers are Toys 'R' 
Us (with about 19 percent of 
the market I, Wal-Mart (15 
percentiv and Kmart i8 per- 
centJ. acrording tf/ the TMA 
The federal government and 
legal experts note that 
V manufacturing toys isn*t 
|A all fun and games be- 
^^^J cause of the risk of— and 
N^^H^ potential liability frfjm— 
children lieing hurt or killed 
while placing with toys. 
The U.S. (kjn^umer FYoduct Safefy Com- 
mission has regulatory jurisdiction over 
15,000 types of consumer products, includ- 
ing toys. For more information about the 
commission, call 1-800-638-2772 or visit its 
Web site at umi^qm.goi\ m 




Focus On Your Management Skills 



iWi ORDER FORM TO 
Nation s Business 

f) L lA » « m> stun hut «- 
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Only $69.95 

Includes all four 
videotapes, 
workbook & quiz 



Prqrare for ihe ni'sX cailun wiili \mr cojn of Tlie 2 1st Century ManagtT 
It puts ihe t'mphiLsis m ihe person and tlie njle. not just theoria^ of 
niiuiiifiemt'ni llie ^x*s covit four differwil niaiias^iiinii skills. 

LEADER • I ndt rstand people and CONNEOOR • Uwn wm to connect 
develop skills lo guide and inspire, ^^itli people and systems lo maximize 

pr(xluctivity: 

MANAGER • Btrome a sysians 

expert and respond to changing PERSUADER • Find out how to sell 
needs and oppcmuniiies. ideas and phms. 

Order loll-Free! 1-800-638-6582 • Fax Your Order 1-202-463-5641 
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Pohiting Die Way To Social Security Refonii 
I 



Trends Driving 
Social Security Reform 

[1] Tolal Number Of Beneficiaries, In Millions* 
f2] Years Of Life Expectancy At Age 6S 
[31 Beneficiaries Per 100 Workers 



t has long been apparent that demographics are dri- 
ving the Social Security retirement program toward 
bankruptcy 

The accompanying chart depicts those forces. So- 
cial Security taxes to finance retirement benefits 
will fall below outgo in about 2015, and the U.S, 
Treasury is committed to covering the gap oniy 
until 2034. 

The board of trustees of 
the Social Security program 
that pays retirement bene- 
fits to workers says in its 
1998 report: ""It is important 
to address the financing [ait- 
uationj soon to allow time 
for phasing in any necessary 
changes and for workers to 
adjust their retirement 
plans to take account of 
those changes. ... The im- 
pact of the changes in the 
current program will be 
minimized if they are en- 
acted soon*" 

Congress and the White 
House agree. Each is in the 
early stages of developing 
proposals for long-range re- 
form of the system adopted 
in 1936— which seems like 
eons ago when one considers 
the economic, social, and de- 
mographic changes that have 
occmred since then. 

The challenge is to design a 
system for 21st-century 
America. Although achieving 
that goal will involve a multiyear debate over specifics, 
an excellent set of guidelines for reaching workable so- 
lutions is already in place. 

Developed by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
guidelines offer basic principles for reforms equitable to 
Social Security* beneficiaries and to the taxpayers who 
provide their benefits. 

The guidelines ane based on the assumption, the 
Chamber says, that "the current pay-as-you-go system 
is unsustainable." 





[1] 


Men 


[21 

Women 


[31 


I960 


13.7 


12.9 


15.9 


20 


1970 


22.6 


13.1 


17.1 


27 


1980 


30.4 


14JI 


18,4 


31 


1990 


35i 


15JI 


19.0 


30 


2000" 


38.6 


15.8 


19.3 


30 


2010 


44.5 


16.3 


19.5 


34 


2020 


57.6 


16.7 


19.9 


42 


2030 


69.9 


17.1 


20.4 


49 



* Recipients of retiremenl or sun/ivor benaffls: 
figures do ntii reflect payments for ttisability or 
medical care. 

Figures list^ for this and subsequent years m 
eslimaled. 

mwL. Mm REPORT, eoAAo OF TRL^fEEs, m m smvons 



Reform proposals, the Chamber says, should: 

■ Address the system's long*term financing problems 
without burdening future generations with excessive 
debt or taxes to pay for the benefits of the current gener- 
ation. 

■ Use capital-market efficiencies to provide advance 
fimding of Social Security obligations and to encourage 
long-term investments. 

■ Require that employees, 
employers, and the govern- 
ment play mles in ensuring n> 
tinement-income security 

■ Avoid significant reduc- 
tion in S{jcial Security retire- 
ment income and benefits. 

■ Encourage continuation 
of the voluntary, employer- 
sponsored retirement system. 

■ Prohibit government con- 
trol of the investment of So- 
cial Security contributions. 

■ Require that benefit ad- 
justments made for inflation 
reflect actual increases and de- 
creases in the cost of living. 

■ Flequire that any increase 
in the retirement age reflect 
actual trends in age and 
health at retirement. 

■ Prohibit increasing pay- 
roll taxes to bring the system 
into balance. 

■ Reject means-testing for 
benefits. 

These points touch on virtu- 
ally all the reform suggestions 
that have been offered. 
The effort to preserve the Social Security retirement 
system should be a program that recognizes the inter- 
ests of beneficiaries and taxpayers while enhancing the 
national economic growth critical to the long-range sur- 
vival of the system. 

The many parties involved in this effort can make 
their jobs easier by starting with the blueprint pre- 
pared by a business organization with a long record 
of advancing economic policies that serve the na- 
tional interest. m 
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BUT YOU'RE NOT LIKELY TO NEED IT. 
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NEW DELL DIMENSION XPS R450 
PENTIUM If PROCESSOR AT mmi 



• 128MB IOOMHjSDRAW 

• NEW mm Ultra ATA Hard Dfjve Oms) 

• 120GHS 19' n7F VIS. 2Mp\ Monitor 

• NEW STB nVidia ZX 8MB 3D ZX AGP 
Graph res Card 

• NEW m MaK' Variable CO-BOM Drrve 

• Turlfe Seach Montego A3D 64 Voice 
PCI Sound Card 

• WBVharTOfVkardon HK'195 Speakers 

• Microsoft* Office 37 Small Business 
Edition v2.0 plus fiaokshalf 9E; 
McAfee VirysScan 

• Microsoft Windows* 98 

• 3 Year Limited WarrantyT 

• Wear On site* Service 
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$2499 
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PC MAGAZiUFS READERS CHOICE FOR SERVICE AND RELIABILITY 



Now you can protect your company from risk and uncertainty when Jt comes to computers. Dell 
has received straight A's in PCMagaiineV^ Readers' Choice Service and Reliabiliiy survey when 
judged for reliability, repair tech support and repurchase rate. In fact, we have received solid A 
ratings for desktops for the past three years in a row and additional A ratings for notebooks two 
years in a row. Obviously, we believe that it's not enough to just build great computers. Providing 
superior service and support is also a critical factor that goes into making a computer great. This 
means, in the unlikely event you do have a problem, well see that it won't be a 
problem for long. So call now or visit our website to invest in a Dell for your 
company. And tell us what you think. But we have to warn you. we won't accept 
P?"tlM'71*ll anything less then an A. 
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ADD AN IOMEGA ZIP BUILT JN TOVOUR 
DELL DIMENSION DESKTOP FOR ONLY 598. 
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www.delLcom/buydell 
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('i(uti<»ri liravo 






It cruises at 462 mph, 
^ut pays for itself even faster. 
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The Citation Bravo cruises 134 mph faster and over two miles higher than its nearest 
mrboprop competitot Yet it costs less to operate. 

It delivers more speed, more range, more payload, and more versatility than the 
best-selling business jet of all time. Yet it's more fuel efficient. 

The Bravo climbs direct to 4 1,000 feet in just 26 minutes. It cruises more than 
1,800 non-stop miles with six passengers aboard. And best of all, it seUs for a million 
dollars less than its nearest jet competitor 

Companies all over the world are already enjoying dividends from this remarkable 
aircraft. Maybe yours could, too. Contaa Roger Whyte, Senior Vice President, 
Sales and Marketing, at 1-800-4-CESSNA. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 1/^1*^1 lT^7??1 OCTOBER 199B 

WHATS HOT 

Tax Agenda 

The i)K Chainter wants 
Congi^esi^ to a num- 
ber of meaKure^s to cut or 
v^^^^^^y iieform taxes, including 
^^iBifff^ one to extend emdal t^L\ 

creditK, Mom Vawumkeiy^ 
BdjQwn for the year in Oetotei: Details, 

Chilians IVade Staius 

In a miyor 
tmde victory; 
the Chamber 
helr>efl fend off 
an attempt by 
i^>me kwTnak- 
ei*H in tlie 
H(juse 1.(1 deny noiTnaJ ti-ade relatitms 
l^et^-een the United States and China. 

Berd#r GritHeck 

IninuHliate acUoii by ( ^mpm^ is need- 
nf/'/i ed to avoid 
massive and 
n)stly dela>^ at 
ILS. iKJitier 
t'n>ssiogs and 
pntiT points, 
sa>'s the 

('hamliei; which i^^ asking lavvmakei^ to 
delay implementation of a 199<i immi- 
gi'atitin-lavv pimision. See Rige 3A 

Legal-Refonti Efforts 

'Ihet'hiiinl«?rV 
Ia<itut4^ hv 
Le^ Keft)nn 
hiii^ undeiliiken 
a numlx»r ofini* 
tiatives since it 
was esUiblished in April including 
eflbils to i>£uss le^Tjii-it^fonn k^gislation 
and U) highlight the liiilality implications 
of the yeai" 2fXK} ctjmputer pn)blem, 
DetaiK Bige 7A. 





PuBLii^HEt) By Chambeh of Commerce 

Hwm fischanfber.o^'g 



Legal Vittory 

Chamber Wins On BtwimnmenHil t^li€f 




The U,S. Supi^me Court sided 
uith the V,S. Chamber of Com- 
merce iind business in mid- 
August when it disniissed a citizens 
suit aimed at stopping a waste-ti^at- 
ment c^mijany from locating a plant in 
a minoi% neighborhood. 

The case 
was based 
on the 
Envlnm- 
mental Pro- 
tection 
Agency's 
emii-onmen- 
tal-jiistice 
policy: 

The ix>licy 
hinges on a 
perception 
by the EPA and some em1it)nmental 
and citizens gi^uj^s that industiial fa- 
eiKties lenfl to locate in area^ [Kjpu- 
lated by minorities and ixxjr i>eoi>le; 
thei'efoj'e, acconling to the [xilicy, state 
agencies' dedsioas to gnmt enviit^n- 
mental |x^iiiiits to facilities have the ef- 
fect of disciiminating against the mi- 
nority and poor msidents li™g in 
those neighlKirhoixLs, 

Federall}' fundetl [xjlicies and pn> 
gleams that diisciiminate against people 
based on their race, ethnicity or na- 
tional! origin violate Title VI of the 
U*64 Civil Rights Act. Such pn)giiimK 
include those of state environmental 
agencies that im*ei\^e feciei^ funds 
from the EPA. 

The National ChamtxT litigation 
Center (NCLC). an affiiiate of the 
Chamben fiJefl a brief on tehalf «)f 
tli«' Penasvlvania emlnmmental 



protection Rgen<iy in the case» JameM 
M. Seif Secreijaq^ Penmijlmma De- 
imHment ofEminmmental Prntec- 
lion Clmier Remdents Cmicemed 
Far QtioUl ij Li m ug. 

The ap^ncy had Issued an en\in)n- 
mental i)ermit tx) a wast*^tlt^atment fa- 
cility that 
was plan- 
ning to 
build its 
plant in 
Chester, 
Pa, an 
aging in- 
dustiial 
city neai" 
PhUadel- 
jjhia. 
A local 

citizens gi^oup liletl a federal lawsuit to 
stop the waste facility claiming that 
the state envimnmental agency's deci- 
sion to issue the }>ennit had the effect 
of dis<.iiminating ;^tun.st the mostly 
minority resident^^ of Chester The 
gi'ouj) citt^l as evidence the fact that 
since W7 [x?i"niits had tx^n giiinted 
for five waste facilities in the city and 
onJy two had been aj:if)i'oved fot* plants 
in the nonminority suburbs* 

A fedeinl Dlstiict Couil in Pennsyl- 
vania dismissed the suit, but the 
Court of Apj)eals (or the Thiiti Ciixniit 
in Philadelphia itn-ei^l that decision. 

In its brief Uj the Supit^me Court, 
the ( 'haml)er m*gued that the EPA's 
eminjnmental-jiLstjce policy undeiTuts 
uiHian economic development. The 
Chamtier was joined by the National 
Black Chamter of Commeiw and 

& Omtiumd (hi Page HA 



Pressure Rises 
For Trade Bill 

An alln^ut effort by the U-S, Cham- 
ber was under way at press time 
to f>ei*suade Congress to p-ant 
the president fast-track ti-ade-negotiat- 
ing authority before it ac^ouiTO for the 
year 

The Chamber views fast-track 
authorit>' as \ital to ci^eating trade 
oppoilLinities for its members and to 
U,S. economic grwth. Such authority 
wiDuld allow the president to negotiate 
with other countrie-s on ti'ade agree- 
ments that w^ould be subject only to up- 
or-dowTi votes of Congress. Such pacts 
could not be amended. 

The House was scheduled to vote on 
the measure the week of Sept 2L The 
Senate was expected to take up a bmad 
trade bill, w'hich included fast-tnick 
language* in late September. 

Without fast-track negotiating 
authority says the Chamber, U.S, busi- 
nesses will lose their competitiveness 
in the global economy 

Also, the Chamber not^, fast-track 
authority is important because mc^ 
countries will not enter into trade talks 
with the United States unleas they are 
cetain that agreements will not be 
changed by Congress- 
Congress first approved fast-track 
authority in 1974 for Pi^sident Fonl 
Subsequent measures, w^hich t>pically 
have been in effect for se\^eral yeai's, 
have been approved for every pi'esi- 
dent since that time. 

The AFL-CIO and many t^ongi-es- 
sional Democrats oppose fast*ti*acle 
They say trade agreements negotiated 
under the authority would hurt the 
U.S. economy and eliminate UB Johs. 

If Congress has not mted mi fmUmck 
tegmkdmn by the time you r&ceive tkm 
issm of The Business Ad\^oc^te, crni- 
tact your senotorH and mpm'tentahm^ 
inmiediately mid urge tiwm mtefor 
the meamtre. Ldmmakern van be 
reaeh£d throKgh the Capitol mdtch' 
board at (202) m-sm. 



Chamber Fights For Tax Reforms 



As Congi"ess move^ toviujtl a 
scheduletl acyouniment in eai'ly 
October, the U,S. Chamber is 
calling on lawmakei^ to psss tax mea- 
sui'es to benefit busmess. Here's a 
summaiy of five tax priorities: 

Estate And Gift Tax 

The Chamber is supporting legi.s!ation 
that would 
phase out the 
estate and gift 
tax over 10 ^ ^ 

yeai*s. 

Currently; 
the tax is im- 
posed on the 
value of an es- 
tate — ^upon its 
ti^ansfer to an 
incMdual's 

heirs— above a certain lifetime axemp- 
tion. The tax stalls at 18 percent and 
can be as high as 55 jiercent depend- 
ing on the value of the estate, 

Measm-es pending in the House and 
Senate would t^uce the tax rates by 5 
percentage points each yeai* beginning 
in 1999 and running thit)ygh 2009. 

Tax Credits 

The Chamber wants a number of busi- 
ness tax ci*edits extended, including 
the reseai'ch-and'^xperimentation and 
work-oppoitunity a'edits. The fatter 




allowed companies to take a credit 
against taxes owed foi* hiiing ceilain 
indi\iduals, such as those on welfare. 

Both the t^seaixih-and-exiTerimenta- 
tion and wwkopportumty a^ts ex- 
pir^ed June 30, 

AJtemative Minimum Tax 

The Chaml]er is pushing for repeal of 
the alternative 
minimum tax 
tor itulividuals 
and businesses, 

The AMT 
i^ule raiuii^ 
that taxes be 
ealculatetl with- 
out ceitiiiii de- 
M - ductionsand 

other tax b^eat- 
ments. This of- 
ten increase the amount of tax owed, 

Caphal-Gains Tax 

The Chamber is urging further raJuc- 
tion in, and eventual elimination of, the 
capital-gains tax. The capitiU-gains-tax 
rate is as high as 20 jDercent for indi- 
viduals and 35 jiercent for businesses. 

Foreign Tax Rules 

The Chamber is .supix*iting efforts to 
simplify the tax rules related to U.S. 
fimis' income derived fi'om overseas 
operations. 




New IRS Low Provides Relief 



In a significant tax vdctoi^ for busi- 
ness and the LIB. Chamber, Pi^esi- 
dent Clinton sij^ed into la\^' in late 
July a bill to overhaul the Internal 
Revenue Senice, 
Among other pro\Tsions» the act: 

■ Shilts the buixlen of i>ixK)f in tax 
proceedings befoi^e the courts from the 
taxpayer to the IRS, 

■ Makes it easier for- taxpa>'ers to 
iwover l^al fees incurrai in litigatmg 
disputes in which the IRS fails to 
make its case. 



■ Gwes iiie agency's ULxpayei' ad- 
vocate more power to sposk for tax- 
payers and take actions on kiehalf of 
them. 

■ Makes it more difficult for the 
IRS to rieize or file liens on the prop- 
erty of taxpayei-s with whom the 
agency ha.s disj nites. 

■ Ci'eates an indeix*ndent boaixl to 
oversee the IRS. A m<yority of the 
boaitJ\s membei*s» ajjpiinted by the 
president and confiiTned by the Sen- 
ate, to Iw fn>m the pmate sector. 



Delay Urged For Border-Crossing 
Provision That Could Hurt Firms 



Concerned about prospects of mas- 
sive traffic jam.s and delays in 
getting pixxlucts to market, the 
U,S. Chamber is nr^g the House to 
delay implementation of a 1996 immi- 
gi-ation-law pro™ion that it says 
would cause the log- 
jams. 

The provision. Sec- 
tion 110 of the Immi- 
giation Refonti and 
Immigi*iint Resjx^n- 
sibOity Ad. of UMi. Ls 
scheduled to take ef- 
fect Oct. L 

It would I'equire 
every aiiix)it, sea- 
port, and land bol- 
der entrj^ point to 
the United States to 
have an automated 
entiy-exit contral 

^tem in place to collect data on ev^erj^ 
aJien. 

The U.S. Immigration and Natunil- 
ization Service, i^ys the Chamber, does 




not have the technology or the capabil- 
ity* to implement the Section 110 
quirements. The Chamter feai^ that 
the INS uiU rely on manual data collec- 
tion, which likely would lead to masdve 
delays at boitlei*-^T>ssing jwinta 

The Chamber is 
asking the House to 
follow the Senate's 
lead and approve a 
one-year dday in the 
piT)\ision so that a 
f(?a>ill)ility study on 
automated entr>'-exit 
ctjntrol systems can 
he conducted. 

The Senate also in- 
cluded language in a 
federal spending bill 
to repeal Section 110. 

tail yimr wptmert' 
tutim mmtediately and urge him or 
her to mfpfxni lefiklatkm that tmuM 
deki if Sedmn 110. Dial the Capitol 
mmichboa:}ii at (202) m~S12L 



Chamber Fights Bills That Would 
Increase Health-Care Costs 



WiUTiing of incimses in costs and 
in the numter of uninsured fjeo- 
|)k% the US. Chamber was 
working at [jivsh time to beat back 
attempt; in the Senate to pass anti- 
managed-care health legislation. 

The main focuM of the Chamber^ 
efforts were S. 1890 and S. 2416, bills 
sponsored raHi)eetively by Sens. 
Ed^^'^ard M. Kenneciy D-Masa, and 
John H. < :hafee, R-R.L 

E^^h of the measunefi would impose 
new health-call^* m;mflates on employ- 
ers and exjjand medical-malpractice 
iiability from health-caii^ pnjfessionals 
to hetiltli-iiLsuranee canit»i*s and em- 
ployee who provide the coverage. 
Analyses of the bills show that each 



would lead to increases in health-care 
premiums. Studies, indtiding one by 
the Congiussiomtl Budget Office, also 
have shown that for eiich 1 percent in- 
crease in health co8t^, 2tKJ,000 to 
400,000 Ameiicans lose health-care cov- 
erage, 

A recent \mAI conducted by Natkm'8 
BmineM, the Chamber's monthly 
mag^idne, found that 67 i)ercent of the 
business resi.K)ndervts would drop theii* 
employee health coverage if Congr^ 
appiwed a measure similar Ui the 
Kennedy or Chafee bill. Higher health- 
insui*ance pjt*miums would affect theii* 
company s willingness to prmide med- 
ical benefits to their workers, said 84 
fiercent of the respondents. 
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Challenges Await^. 
Says Donohue 

Mai*king 
liis fe-st 
year at 
the helni of the 
U.S. Chamber, 
Pi^ident and 
CEO Thomas J. 
Donohue offered 
his second 
Labor Day per- 
spective on the 
state of business. 

In a Sept 7 
press statement, Donohue praised 
small-businesi^ ownei^s, managers, and 
enti'epreneui's as "Ameinca s uni^ung 
heroes ... who have helped make Amer- 
ica the world's greatest economy." 

He noted that the unemplininent 
rate is at its lowest level in decadas, at 
aimmd 4.5 peitent nationally Ijecause 
of the jol>s cTeatecJ by business. 

'■On Labor Day 1998, thanks to the 
American entrepreneurial spirit Amer- 
ica's workers are eryoying lai^r pay- 
checks and greater piwi^erity " he said. 

In his weekly business column, 
Donohue wanaed employers and em- 
ployees of the challenges that 
business faces, indtiding economic 
crises in Asia, Russia, and South 
America and looming donieslic issues* 
such as the need to cut taxes and to 
reign in govei'nment spending and 
regulations. 

Since assuming leadership of the day- 
to-day operation of the C hamber last 
LalKir Day, Donohue has tripled the 
^ze of the busineas federation's kibby- 
ing team, which has scored a numlier of 
important legislati\'e \ictDiies on Capi- 
tol Hill; improved ties among the U.S. 
Chamber and state and local chambers 
of commerce; and challenged oi^aniza- 
tions that imix^le ectmomic eompeti- 
ti\^eness and business growth, such as 
labcjr unions, plaintiffs* attorneys, and 
extreme emii^onmentalists. Actions are 
under way to ftirther strengthen the 
Chamber in the coming months. 



Key Bills Pending As Congress Winds Up Work 



The Chamber k closely 
watching numemiis bills that 
could affect businesses as Con- 
gi"BSs moves tou^tl a seheclulefl early 
October acljoiuTiment Hei'e's a jmrtial 
Yundawn: 

4 Bankruplcy Reform 

The Chamber is supporting a Senate 
measui*e (S- IWl) that would amend 
the nation's bankruptcy law to prated 
d'editors— mostly busineases — from 
losing billions of dollai^ yeai'ly as a re- 
sult of customer bankruptcies. 

The Senate is expected to consider 
its bill befoi^ Congres.^ acyoums for 
the year: the House approved a simi* 
lai' hill in mid- June. 

Both bills would make it hairier for 
debtoi^ to file under Chapter 7 of the 
bankiuptcj^ law, which allows indi\ddu' 
ak and com|)anie?i to wipe out nearly 
all of theii' debt regiutlless of theii* 
aljility to repay Inj^tead» they woLild 
have to file for banknaptcy under 
Chapta- 11 or Chapter 13, wWch iv- 
qmre that most debt be repaifi ovei' 
three to five yeai^ under a pian 
worked out by a debtor, creditoi-s, anfl 
the courts. 



^ Mandated 
Wage Hike 

The Chciinber i^ 
opposing efforts by 
some lauinakei*s to 
attach to jjending 
legislation such as 
the Senate bank- 
mptcy bill an 
amendment that 
woukl raise the 
fedeiiU minimum 
wage. 

The amendment, 
proposed by Sen. 
Edw^l M. 
Kennedy D-Mass,, 
would raise the 
wage floor to $615 
an hour fmm the 
cuiTent minimum 



of $5.15 in two stejis by Otl. L li*t)9. 

Tlie Chaml>er op]X)ses raising the 
minimum wage becaiL^, it contenck, 
such ineimses lead to wage inflation 
and a reduction in job opi^ortunities* 

^ Immigration Reform 

The Chamber is fmeking a Hmme bill 
(H,R. 37:i6) that would increase the 
numl)ei* of temjxjrary visas for highly 
skilled immigrants. 

The measure is similar to a Senate 
bill appiwed in May that would raise 
to ^5,000 &t)m a5,0()0 the allotment of 
such visas, designatetl as H-IB visas, 
for fiscal im. The Senate bill idso 
would inct^ease these visas for tlst*al 

thn)ugh fisaU 2m to 105,000 an- 
nually (Rscal im begins Oct L) 

The HoiLse legislation would in- 
crease the vi^as to K5,(X)0 for fiscal 
im, 95,000 for fiscal UMI, 105,000 for 
fiscal 2000. md 115,000 for fiscal 2001 
and 2002. 

H-IB \isas ai^e designed to enable 
companies to hire foi-eign profes- 
sionals foi* up to SLX years. The visas 
ean be used by individuals who hold a 
bachelor^s degree or have work expe* 
rience in the fieki in which thev ai'e 



Join GAIN To Boost Your Influence 



To have a direil impact <m lo^sla- 
tioti that cif feels business Jcnn 
GA1>J — the Chamber's (intssrociis 
Action Inform at ion Network* 
Chamber niemJ>ers can join Ihe 
network free cjf charge. 

GAIN pnnides timely infor 
mat ion on lejcislativedevel- 
i>pment§ md recom- 
mends actions thai 
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Chamber members can lake to help 
influence the thinkinjif of memln^rs 
of Congress on pending legislative 

issues. 

\lsit the Chanraber's Web site at 
iCim\iiHchamhem9'g/gainl 
lnifex2Jitinl or call 
imi) im'Tj^mUn in- 
formation on hov\ 
to Join (lAIN. 



being hiit*d. Finns must i>ay H-IB 
workeii^ the pi'evaiiing v^'age lor theii' 
job categoi^. 

The Chamber sa>*s the additional 
visas ai'e needed to adflress critical 
labor shortages in the United States. 

4 Lobor^Standards Refbnri 

The C'hamber asking the Senate to 
pass legislation (S. 2122) to alter a 
provision in a key fetlenil labor law 
Cuii^ntly outside salesfjeojJe ai'e 
exempt fit>m the Fail' Labor Stan- 
danls Act of IWS, which sets wage 
and houi^ standaixJs for workers, in- 
cluding the fedenil minimiim-\vag?e 
imd ovetlime-iiay itKjuiitments. 
Salespeople who work inside their em- 
ployer's place of business, howeven 
aii2 cov^ered by the FLSA. 

The Sides Incentive t^omj^ensation 
Act, approved by the House in June, 
would iieduce the distinction in the 
labor* la\^' between outj^ide salespeople 
and certiiin inside salesjjeople. 

The Senate bill, imd one ai)pixjvefi 
eai'lier this yeai* by the House, woukl 
exempt fn>m the FLSA iasicle sales 
eniplo>^ees who iTjquiit? ^'speciiilixed or 
technical knowledge" about the ]>rk1- 
uct 0!* senice 
they sell, who sell 
pi-edominantly to 
itL^l>eat customers, 
or who ai'e not re- 
c[uiitxi to initiate 
sales ct)n tacts. 

To be exem])t, 
such vvt)i*kc*i>? cur- 
rently must l)e 
jxiid at leiist 
$22,f)*i8 a yeai' in 
base jmy and in- 
centives. Under a 
foimula in the 
I)ending It»gisla* 
tion, that mini- 
mum amount 
would increase 
whenever the 
federal minimum 
v\ age ris^ 
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Activism Urged 




PMC3TO CKEN TOUCKTt>i 



House Ma/orr#y Leader Richard K. Armey, 
R-TexQs, urged business owners of a 
recent Pb/icy insiders meefing at the US. 
Chamber to be more voco/ in their support 
of trade legislation. 



^ FAaFILE 



A reeorti 52.7 million stuflents ai'e at- 
tending Amenca'K public anri private 
elementary and secondaiy schools this 
fall up about miOOO ft'om last year. 
Enrollment innm^.s are ex^iected 
mtn 2008, whtin an estimate<l 54,B mil- 
lion children vtlll be in kindergarten 
through grade 12. 

—US. DepaHment of Edmatim 

Sixty-seven peiwnt of i^tudent^ who 
^ gi^aduateii tn>m high school in 11^*7 en- 
rolled at U*S, colleges or univeiisities 
thi.s fell Last fall (tTi lievvent of sec- 
ondai'y-sehtHji gi-aduatew sought higher 
education; the pix^ceding five yeai^, the 
percentage continuing their education 
held steady at about fi2. 

—US Dejmiment o/Labon 
Bmmu of Labor SMiMicH 

About 31 percent of state government 
\ expenditures in 1997--about $H76 bil- 
I lion— was for all levels of education, 
I tnore than for any other sfR^nding 
I category Second at 2^^ percent wus 
I welfare^ with sjiending totaling alK>ut 
j Sl^m billion, 

I — (Z& Deixtdment of Commerce, 
I Burmu of Urn Cemm 



Business' Economic Confidence 
Foils Again, Latest Poll Finds 



Confidence in the economy 
ditjpi^ed foi' the sewjiicl consecu- 
tive jieriofl among IIS. Chamber 
mejiil3ei"s n^jxinding to the Business 
Ballot fx)ll conducted in AugiL^t 

The Business Confiflent^ Index, a 
measure of fii'ms' optimism, fell to 5L9 
in Auga^t fmm 58^ in June. June's 
index ^\^as down fram fSifi in Apiil. 
Last AugiL^t, the index reached 64.1. 
The August 19JI8 index \^'as the lowest 
since April when it \ras 491); the 
index \ras staital in May XWd. 

In the latest |kj11, the respondents 
^iio siiid that tliey Me\ (5l that iJie 
economy is hejided dowTi ova' the next 
six months outnumlx*n*d by more than 
2-to-I those who believed that it is 
headtni up, 

Ako* resiK)ndents \ii\\v a sLx^month 
outlook foi* their finiis' sales ar»d em- 
ployment levels and expi^se<i their 
views on Congi'ess and the u|)coniiti^ 
congimsional elections. Following Bm 
coniplete ix>ll i^ult^^. 
What is the sbc^month outJook fon 

■ \btir finii*s sales? 

Up ...40.7% 

Down \Hm 

No change .41.0% 



■ Your firm's employment? 

Up n2% 

Dovsn 12;J% 

No change........ 64.5% 

■ Where dt) you think I he econciniy 
IS headed m er the next »ix months? 

Up................... 15.7% 

Down 38,0% 

No change 46^% 

■ How do you view the current 
Congress? 

OK ...««...................43.4% 

Bettei* than usual ...M2% 

Worse than usual .....J22.4% 

■ How muc h interest d* > you have in 
the Nuvembt^r eletlions at this 
stage? 

None 6.3% 

AHtUe. .^.mm 

A lot..... 58.5% 

■ Would yim like to see mfyor 
changes in the membership of Con- 
gress? 

Ye^ ....55.0% 

No 3ao% 

Undecided .15.0% 

Be mw to reH^mnd to thi^ months 
Bmimm Bulht in the plmtic wrap* 
per nnih Um tmmietter and your (k- 
iober Natioui^ Bmine^^^^ 



Firms Gain Voice On Job Training 



Businesses \^ill h»ve a key inle in 
irn] jlementing state and I<x?al jol> 
tniinin- pi ogimns now that 
Pix^si<lent Cliiitt)n has signerl into law 
a measui*e supjxHled by the U.S. 
Chamber. 

The legislation consolidates more 
than fit) fedei"<il jot>training jmjgiwns 
into blfK'k giimLs that will go U) the 
states foi' use in setting up or improv- 
ing theii* systems. 

The Workfoiw Invastment Act of 
1998 calL'i for the fonnation of state- 
wide partnerahipe and local wwk-faT8 



investment partnershipfi, \^ith a m^yor- 
ity of Lheir representativas from Imsi- 
ness. The paitnei^hips will establL^h 
criteiia and standards for local jot> 
training sj^temSt create tjnining sys- 
tems, and twersee the certification of 
job-tniining senice pn>vick'i>i. 

The joi.vb'aining law allows state 
and local chamlx^i's of commerce and 
other business oi^ganiziitions to act as 
one-sU)p jol}-ti*aining centei's W'here 
basic seinices, such as skills training, 
c^^r cfJunseUng, and job banks, wiU 
be consolif iateti. 
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Chamber Backs 
More Candidates 

In its latest round of politica] en- 
dorsements, the Chamber is 
backing 20 candidates in the Nov. 3 
coi^ssional elections. 

The business federation pmiously 
endorsed 255 candidates for election to 
Congress. Sixteen were in Senate 
races, and 239 were in House cont^ts. 

Hei-e are the candidates-with district 
numbers-endorsed in late August by 
the Chamber's board of dir^rs: 

SENATE 

WISC:ONSLN 
Rep. Mark Neumann 

HOUSE 
CALIFORNIA 

20 Rep. Cai Dooley 
46 Bob Doman 
COLORADO 
2 Bob Gi'eenlee 

6 Tom T^credo 
INDL\NA 

10 Gary Hofineister 
MICHIGAN 

10 Brian Rilmer 
MINNESOTA 

7 Rep, Collin Peterson 
MISSISSIPPI 

4 Delbert Hoseman 
NEW YORK 

26 Bud Walker 

27 Tom Re>Tiolds 
29 Chris ColKns 

NORTH CAROLINA 

8 Robin Haves 
NORTH DAKOTA 

AL Ke\in Ci-amer 
PEN^SYLVANLV 

15 Pat Toomey 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

4 Jim DeMint 
TEXAS 

24 Sha\^n TeiTy 

25 John Sanchez 
WISCONSIN 

1 Paul Ry<in 
8 Mark Green 



Legislation To Check Federal Rules 
At Critical Juncture In The Senate 



In its drive to reduce I'egulations on 
Ameiican businesses, the U,S. 
Chamber is urging the Senate to ap- 
pi-ove legislation to reign in fedei'al 
nilemakers. 

The bill, the Mandates Information 
Act, would give lawmakers better infoi- 
mation about the costs 
and consequences to 
the pri\*ate sector of 
fedei:al Ib\vs and rules. 

Sponsored by Sen. 
Si^encei- Abi-aham, R- 
Mich., the bill would 
require the Congi^i?- 
sional Budget OtBce 
(CBO) to estimate the 
impact of aQ bills' pri- 
vate-sector mandates 
on consumer prices, 
on workers' 
and employment op- 
portunitiest and on 
small-business hiring^ 
expansion, and pmf- 
itability 

It would allow" a single lauTnakei; 
through use of a point-ofn^rder motion, 
to force the House or Senate to (lebate 
any pro\m)n or amendment that would 
cost the prK'ate sectoi* $100 million or 
moi^ annually as detennined by the 
CBO analysis. If any pro\Tsion exceed- 
ing the $100 million thi'eshold wem 
add^ to legislation diuing a conleience 



committee, the measure would again be 
subject to a point-of-fjitier motion. 

Conference pmeb m*e foimeti to 
work out differences tetween competing 
bills passed by the House and Senate. 
A msy oritj^ vote by the House or Sen- 
ate would be retiuined to waive a point 




Chamber Executive Vice President Bruce Josten urged the 
Senate to pass a till to reduce federal rules on busmess. 



of oixler and to allow consideration of 
the bill to proceed. 

In mid-May the House appiwed a 
similai* mandiites measure, sponsoi^ed 
by Reps, Rob Rirtman, R-Ohio, and 
Gary A Condit, D-Cali£ 

Call ymtr mrmtors ai (202) 
mmwdiatsly and oHk them to mppctrt 
tke Maridcdejs Iiijbnnalimi A(t 



Citizens Lawsuit Dismissed 



Continmd Fmm Page lA 
the Pennsylvania Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The high comt ordeiied 
that the ciise be tUsmissed, 
thus leaving intact a U,S. 
Distiiet Comi mling that 
Title VI does not allow pri* 
vate dtizeas to biing cases for 
violatiorks of the 19M civil-rights law: 

We hope that the Supreme Court's 
action will send a strong mesmge to 




NClCs Robin Conrad 



the EPA to iXKi^v [M»licies 
that diive busin^sst^^ away 
fn)m areas that aru n uisi in 
need of economic benefits " 
siiys Robin C'onrad, NCLC 
senior" vice inx^sident 

Despite? the suit s dismis- 
Sill, the EPA is moving foi^ 
v™*d on 26 comphiints filed 
uith the agency that allege fUscrirnina- 
tion in the .siting of indastiial plants in 
minority and poor neighborhoods. 
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UgakReform Affiliate Pursues Aggressive Agenda 



The Institute for Legal Reform^ 
established as an affiliate of the 
U.S. Chamber in April, has been 
working on a number of issues to 
mstoi'e faii'ness and balance to the 
nation's^ legal system. 

Here mv highlights of the institute's 
I'ecent effoits: 

Legislative Push 

The inistitute i.^ championing se\'eral 
bills pending in Congress, including 
measui'es addressing auto-insui*ance 
reform, the so-calleti >"eai' 2000 
computer prablem, and class-action- 
lawsuit refonn, 

■ Tile Auto Choice RefoiTO Aet 
would i^quii'e states to offer diTvei-s 
the option of lowering their auto-insur- 
ance premiums in exehEmge for wav- 
ing the right to sue for "iiain and suf- 
fering" in connection v\ith an accident 
It could i-efluee automobile insui^ance 
premiums significantly 
Undei' pending House and Senate 
\ hilk (H.R. 2021 and S. 625). motorists 
I could choose the new* jiei^nal-prntec- 
I tioB-iasurance (PPI) coverage or 
1 remain in the eun^nt auto-insurance 
i system used by theii^ 

state. 

The PPI cov- 
erage would 
•Alow mo- 




I Lillow 
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torists irgured in auto accidents to re- 
cover only economic bases from theii* 
insui-eiv, regcuxlless of wiio caused the 
acciclenl. PPI cover^ige would cost on 
average 24 {^eixrent less than current 
cov^erage optioa% according t<j a study 
by Congress' Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, 

■ The Year 2000 Readi- 
ness Disclosure Act (H.R. 
4455) seeks to protect 
businesses fi-om liabilitj' 
for lasses caused hy the yeai 
2000, or Y2K, computer problem. 
(Some computers might cra^?h or de- 
stroy or lose flata on Jan, L 2(K)0, be- 
caiLse they will inteii>ret 'DO" as 1900 
mher than 2000.) 

The lepsktion would pitihibit the 
ust? in most legal pnxmlings of infor- 
mation a firm discloses about its Y2K 
pmblems and its attemjrts to fix them, 

■ The Class Action Jmistliction Act 
(H.R, 3789) woM help ensure that 
class-action law'suits tetwx^n pailies 
fi*om diffeiTent states can be moi'e eas- 
ily heajTl in federal couiis rather than 
be requiitsd to be heaiti in state 
couits. Any fjaity invoh^ed in such a 
la^-suit could i^uest that it be hernxl 
in fedei'cU couit. 

The bill would grant to federal Dis- 
trict Couils original juiistliction over 
certain intei^te class-action lawsuits. 

State Judtckil Elections 

The institute held a conference on 
Sept 15 to highlight the im}K>rtance of 
business (jaiticipation in slate judicial 
elections. 

Used as a rase study wei*e the criti- 
cally inif Kiitant elections for the Al- 
abama Supmme Couit, vvhere the 
business community is supi)oi1ing 
state Sui)mme Coiut Justice 
Gomian Houston Jr; Jean 
Brown, a stiite judge in 

tthe Court of 
\ Criminal Afh 

j)f:*als; and 
' Gienn Mur- 



•^1 



dock, a partner in a Birmingham law 
firm. 

Judicial ContribLrtions Study 

In a study released in September, the 
mstitute examined the role of political- 
campaign contiibutions by plaintiffs' 
lavwei's in Texas Supreme Court 
races. 

The study found that from 
1992 through 1996. Texas 
plaintiffs* lawyers contributed 
i$4.K million to state Supreme 
Coujl candidates. 

The institute's study debunks an 
imalysis of the same races c*onducted 
by Taxans for Public Justice, That or- 
ganization's analysis concluded that 
luLsinesses, not tiial lawyers, were the 
pinmaiy contiibutoi's in the Supreme 
Ckjuil races and that the cxintributions 
affected the outcomes of companies* 
cases before the high comt* 

Board Selection 

The institute's chainnan, Donald Vin- 
son, in mid- August announced the 
first 14 membei's of the organization's 
board of directors. Vinson is chaimian 
emeritus of the California-based Deci- 
sionQuest Inc. 

Among the prominent business and 
legal apjwintees are foimer At- 
tomeys General Echvti Meese and 
Richmi Thombm^h and former US. 
Energj^ SecretaiT John Hemngton, 

Year 2000 Conference Set 

The institute will host a national con- 
ference on the year 2000 computer 
pnjblem this fall. 

The conference, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D,C., wUl focus on w^ays to 
limit the litigation im[>act on business 
caused l\v Y2K pi-oblems. A date will 
be announced soon. 

For mare mfonmtim about tke 
US, Cbmnber I uMit lite for Legal 
Reform oitd prograrm and actim- 
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Video On Year 2000 
Computer Prablem Available 

The Chamber and the American 
Bankers Association have collaborated 
to ptx)duce a \ideotape that provides 
infoi*mation on the year* 2000 computer 
problem. 

The video contains an overview of 
the problem and how it could affect 
companies* expansion plans- 

Titled YmirBimness, \bnrBmik 
and the Year 2000, the \ideo costs 
$49,95. It can be ordered by calling 
1-800-338-0626 or by visiting the 
Chamber's Web site at nyumi uMhaw 
beT,mg/progmms/y2kindea htniL 

Workers^ Comp Guide 
Offers New Data 

The Cham- 
ber's im 
AnMym Of 

Camfmim- 
fian LatvH, 
a publica- 
tion widely 
antidi)ated 
by many 
busi" 




nesBes, m 
available 
for $15 to 
U.S. 
Chamber 
members and $25 to nonmembers. 

The analv^fe contains comprehen- 
sive informaUon on the workei^' comp 
Irwb in the 50 states, the DLstjict of 
Columbia, U,S. territories, and the 
Canadian provinees. 

For each jurisdiction, the analysis 
includes inlbimation on insm^ance 
reciuirements and allowancas, injui*y 
reporting and claim filing, and how to 
appeal decisions made under state 
workers' comp ]aw^. 

Bidk-order discounts are available. 
To order, wTite to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Domestic Policy 
Publications, 1615 H Street, N.W, 
Washington, DC 20062-2000, 
or call 1.800-352-1450. 
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Online 
Business 
Services 

An online 
service that 
allows busi- 
ness people 
to ci^eate 
and distrib- 
ute press 

releases about their companies or theii' 
products is available to Chamber 
members at a discount 

The senice, known as DigitalWork, 
also includes progi^ams to help compa- 
nies ulth matters such as human re- 
sources, sales and marketing, finance, 
and information technology Chamber 
membei^ receive a discount on the 
programs they use, 

The service can be reached on 
the Internet at iimmxmcamrt vom 
or by calling 1^877-DIG-WORK 
(1-877-344-9675), 

Discounts On 
IBM Computers 

Chamber 
membei's 
can receive 
rebates on the 
pLU^cha*^ of certain computers from 
IBM Coi> 

Rebates are available on IBM's 
ThinkPad WOB, :i80E, and 770 note- 
book computers; Commercial Desktop 
300PL and 300GL; and PC Sei^^er 
325* To be eligible for the rebates, 
Chamber members must puixhase 
the eciuipment through an authoiized 
IBM Business Partner by Dec. 3L 

For more infoimation about the 
rebate program or to locate an IBM 
Business Pailner, call I-^W-42f>7255, 
Ext 5101. 

Retiremenf Plans 
At A Discount 

Affordable, accessible* and convenient 
retirement plans are available to U.S. 
Ch-unber membei's through the Cham- 
ber and Fidelity Investments* 
Fidelity has a package of retu*e- 





ment plans— including 401 (k) 
and SEP-IRA plans — and ser- 
vices that are offei*ed at a dis- 
count to Chamber members. 

Fidelity provides investment- 
management and record-keep- 
ing services as well as materials 
that employers can use to 
communicate mth employees 
about the plans. 
For more information, call Fidelity 
toll-fi^e at I'SSS-RET-PLAN (l-8S*k 
738-7526). 



Fidelity 
inuesimenis 



Free Materials Urging 
Employees To Vote 

Members of the U.S, ('hamber can 
receive free materials to use in en- 
couraging their employees to register 
to vote and go to the polls on Nuv. 3. 

All 4^15 seats in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, 34 U.S. Senate 
seats, 37 governorships, and thou- 
sands of state and local offices are 
up for election this year. 

Resources available to Chamber 
members include a poster, an enve- 
lope stuffer, and camera-i'eacly art- 
work for producing materials aimed 
at getting out the vote. C'ompanies 
and organizations that i^ciiiest mate- 
rials i^iil also receiV'C a how-to iTianual 
for organizing a i>i*ogi'am to make it 
easy for employees to registei' and to 
vote at the polls or by absentee ballot. 

To sign up for the Chamber's get- 
out-the-vote pi*ogi*am and to receive 
free vote-pramotion materials, visit 
the Chaml>er's Web .site at 
immix mckamberMvg or call the Cham- 
ber's Office of Meml)ei*ship ( irass- 
i-oots Management at (202) 4fti-5604. 
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